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biK; ^ ,nter««ung survival of approntic^ahip instruction, embody 

"-ork, is found in tlie vocation^ 
schools and classes which many industrial and ctuumprcial establish 
noiits now iiiaintain within thoir walls and at their own expend 
.he vocational training of their employees. This form of J^ad^g 

of uork, IS ba«>d on correct principk« «f education, and if weU dom 
h^s genera educational vaiuo.^ For both reasons it deserve* encour 
gement at least untU other means of vocational education are mon 
numerous and better developed than they are now.' As a valu^bh 
^ncreto example of this kind of vocational education, I recommend 

Ktwpectfully submitte<l. * 

P. F. Ci.axtox, 

The Secmtxrv or r.ir Intekiok. 
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Chapter I. 

HISjrORV.Of* THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF SALES- 
MANSHIP. 


. / ■ 

\ ocA^nal^trainiog, 


, moremeqt for induBtarial 

ft ^ wi advimtaireous measow 

for Mh (he wbrker end the industry, but it is not many yaare gfaioa 
,-B^tsppJuKl education was looked upofl with disfavor by employw. 
^employees nIAe This report wUl nbt attempt to relate Uie^' 
^umstancw which have led to a change of sentiment toward the 
moyement as a whole, but will deal specificaUy with the development 

' T* “ departmenUitore eduftation. 

In 1905 the Women s Educational and Industrial Union of Boeton 
undertwk^to dotermme what special training was needed by girls 
who wmhed to bwome saleswomen. This organiaation, which^ 
for Its ami the educational, industrial, and social advanoeinant of 
omen, endeavored then, as it does now, to improve the oondiUona 
o omen workere, to find new Opportunities for' them,fand to help 
them to ^t trammg (oijheir chosen Ime of work. One of the mam- 
^rs of thoMecuUve comn^it^ of the union at thkt time was .Mm, 
.ucinda Prmce, who became so intorosteiT In the union's 

. investigation of saleswomen and their needs that she iveolved to 

devote herself to this important' question. 

By experience and temperament ilre. Prince was well fitted for the 

"7j>f “>« engaged. After graduaUon from-the 
F^mghim Normal Schodl, she taught with marked success in 
Mth pubhc and private schools. Later she studied at Welleder 

S*‘®‘»«l‘™^»>«le*tertaively».hadawiS- 

l^uamtMce among educators and philanthropiste, and was deeply 
mtoroat^ m all social movomente. She had been a resident in tim 
tot college settlemmt house m Boston, an experience which brouAt 
irorK *** ® touch ;mth the environment and problems of i^y 
^ oonvineed her that a right staB in industry 
ould do much to insure thq future happiness and usefulness t^ thsM 
young woriren.' I 

soriJ Uking for all forms of coflrtruotive 

special reason for hbing interested in 
the deparbnent-store prpbl^. For some tim^ she had been the 
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leader of a cKib of 50 working girls who met at the union two evenings 
a month. Many of the girls hold positions in department stores, and 
all coYnplained of the low wag03 they w<ft» receiving, even though, in 
some cases, they had been working for several years. They seemed 
to feel that their length of service entitled them to a salary advance, 
whereas it was evident that most of them were probabh' being paid 
quite as much as they were worth. Mrs. l^rince was convinced tlmt 
fiieM girk would never be much better off until some o^ helped 
them to see the possibilities in their work. At this time.<liere was 
in moat'stores no plan for instructing a new girl iathe rulis and cus- 
toms of the house by which she was .employed.'^ *Sho was given a 
sales book and placed behind a counter. If she was so fortunate as 
to be placed next to a kind-hearted sales girl who remembered her 
own initiation into the work of selling, she would receive some help; 
otherwise she must work out her own salvation unaided. Mrs. 
Prince saw in this situation a problem for which education was the 
natiu^l solution, It seemed altogether reasonable that saleswomen, 
like nurses, teachers, and doctors, would profit by training for their 
special vocation, and she thereupon began to plan a course of study 
whichehe believed, by creating a more intelligent interest in the w<trk, 
would result in greater efficiency and better wages. The Women s 
Educational and Industrial Union indorsed the plan. A room and 
the necessary equipment were provided, and help and support in 
the development of the work were promised. 

. The next step was an effort to enlist the interest of the merchants. 
Nearly all were frankly skeptical of the success of the proposed school 
of aaleamanahip. For one thing, they thought that salesmanship 
could not be taught by a person not experienced in selling. Mrs. 
Prince answered this objection by selling as a ‘‘speciaU’ a bargain 
table for several days, and so completely did she outstrip all of her 
fellow workers that her abibty as a saleswoman was never again 
oalled in question. Another objection was that training would not 
help -the stor^ with their immediate problem, because girls could 
never be spared from their work to be educated. The management, 
moreover, was not prepared to offer such an opportunity to new and 
untried workers, neither was it disposed to guarantee positions to 
graduates of a course in salesmanship. 

It was ob'^us that the school must start without .the cooperation 
of >the stores. The first class, wh|ch was oi^anized in the fall of 1905, 
was made up of ei^t girb, who entered because they could not get 
positions and who were so young that they could enter the stores 
only as cash girls and stock girls when the'‘course was oomplet^. 

The second class was started in Januaiy, 1906, with six somewhat 
, older and more promising girls. The school had still nothing definite 
to* offer its graduates, and the girls were not very hopeful material, 
at beet. 


HISTORY OF THE BOSTOH SCHOOL OF SALEBICAHSHIP. 

To supplement the school work and make it vital, actual nAlliwg 
experience was considered necessary to the success of (he expert 
iment, but up to this time the only places where such experience 
might be gained were the food shop- and the handwork shop of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. Although this oppor- 
tunity was greatly appreciated, it did not furnish satisfactory prepa- 
ration for the larger business world the girls were to enter. The 
atmosphere and demands were those of the small specialty shop, 
rather than the department store,* the customers* were, in general, of 
one type; the sales were either paid or charged; the merchandise was 
limite<i. In addition, because the shops were small, on|y a few girls 
at a time could work in them. It' was felt that the school could not 
attract the right type. of girl until it could give actual store exper- 
ience, with wages, during the period of training, so that girls who 
wanted the training could afford to take it. It was also felt that the 
school should bo able to guarantee positions to its graduates. To this 
end, the cooperation of the large stores wa.s essential. The first store 
to volunteer this help was William Filene’s Sons Co., which offered 
to take the cla.ss on Mondays at a small wage. This firm also expressed 
willingness to consider graduates of the school for positions. With 
this more definite plan, the third class opened in July, 1006, with 
seven pupils. 

.Now that the aims of the school were better understood, the follow- 
ing sfore.s became interosU'd in the plan: Jordan Marsh Co., William 
Filene’s Sons Qi., Gilchrist Co.,* Shepard Norwell Co., James A. 
Houston Co., and R. U. White Co. The superintendents of these 
stores were invited to become members of an advisory committee, 
which should meet once a month at dinner with Mrs. Kehew, the 
president of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, and 
Mrs. Prince, the director of the school. At these meetings problems 
of effective and practical organization were discussed, criticism of the 
work of the school was solicited, and the superintendents were urged* 
to visit the school and suggest ways in which its value might be in- 
creased. These conferences were highly influential in shaping the 
policy of the school organization, and to the helpful interest of this 
committee the project owes much of its success. 

It was agreed that the cooperating firms should send to the school 
promising applicants who, because of inexperienc.e, could not be* 
^ng^od for store work, but who would be given positions ^ter satis- 
factory completion of the course. These girls, after be^' approved 
by the director, were admitted to the school. The stores which 
accepted them promised selling experience on Mondays at J1 a day, 
and the girls were guaranteed permanent positions if their work 
proved satisfactory after one month’s probation. 

The fourth class in salesmanship, the first in active cooperation with 
the stores, opened in October, 1906, with 16 pupils. The members of 
80807—17 2 . 
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this class were old enough to take selling positions, but it was by no 
means easy to find desirable pupils who were able and wilUng to take 
the training, notwithstanding the fact that positions were guaranteed. 
Many could not afford the time or the loss of regular wages, and sonie, 
not understanding the^plan, were opposed to anything connected with 
schools and classes. 

It was soon clear that more practical work in the stores was needed 
for the best results. Accordingly, after consultation with the advi- 
sory committee, the schedule was so changed that the pupils at- 
tended the school from 8.30 to 11 and from 4.30 to 5.30 each day, 
spending th^ intervening hours in the stores. For this half-time work 
they received $3 a week. These concessions of more practice and 
higher wages were encouraging, for they meant that the confidence 
of the managers of the stores had been gajned. From the start it 
was recognized that what was asked from the stores must be for value 
received, the entire proposition resting for its appeal to business men 
on a business basis. 

Prom nearly one hundred appheants for the next class, begin- 
ning in February, 1907, twenty-one, the limit of the classn)oin, Were 
chosen. Some of the girls left positions to take advantage of the 
opportunity for training. Soon after this (certain changes wore made 
in the school session. It was found impracticable and unprofitable 
to require the pupils to return to school for the final hour of the work- 
ing day. In place of this appointment, a half hour was added to tlie 
morning session, which thus covered three hours, 8.30 to 11.30. On 
account of special sales often offered by the Boston department stores 
on Monday, that day is frequently the busiest of the week. As the 
saleswomen who were being trained became increasingly valuable, 
their services were desired all day Monday, and when the advisory 
committee asked that the pupils attend school five, instead of six, 
mornings each week the request was readily granted, o It was a grati- 
fying recognition of the practical value of the trainiilg. The next and 
last important coacesssion was the action taken in the autumn of 
1907, when the firms agreed to allow the candidates full wages while 
they were taking the course. This step was conclusive evidence that 
the school had found its place in the business world. Appreciation 
of the work was further shown by financial contributions made by 
some of the cooperating stores to the social-educational activities of 
the union. No significant changes in -policy or organization have 
occurred in the succeeding years and the school is maintained to*-day 
on the satisfactory cooperative basis which was the result of three 
years of experiment and study. 

'The School of Salesmanship of the Women’s Educational and 
Ihdtistri^l Union is now recognized as a value^ training center for 
sales people of the following seven ' Boston storw: Jordan Mareh Co., 

report wm written L, P. Hollander Co. haa been added' to the group o( cfwperettng atoree. 





WilluMn Filene’s Sons Co., Gildirist Co., C. F. flovey Co., E. T. Slat- -I 

tcrv Co., R. H. Wliite Co., and Shopan' Norwell Co. Three different d 

cliisses are formed during the year, each class attending (She school' . 
fur a term of 12 weeks. The session, as preriously statpii; is from 
8.30 to 11.30 five mornings a week, which means that 15 hours a 
week, or 180 hours a u^mi, are 'allowed the girls by their firms, for 
I ruining. I iipils are selected from the selling force of the cooperating 
^tor. s and always receive fuU payment of wages wliile they are taking * 

tl«' course. They are chosen by the .store superintendents, whose 
selections must be approved by the director of the school. When 
the school was in the pioneer stage, the girls selected were sometimes 
tliose “who would not be missed,” but now that not only super- 
.mtendents, but buyers' and floor managers as well, acknowledge that 
tile course of training is advantageous tb the business, many of the 
most promising saleswomen are sent. This is it should be, for the 
more able gitls are quick to apply to the store work the principles 
taught at school, and their influonde in training their associates 
strengthens and digtiifies the department. In other words, a better 
investment is made when a promising girl is selected than when one 
of* mediocre ability is pbosen* 

At the beginning of the coumo, each pupU is asked to fill out an 
appUcation blank which contains various questions designed to give 
an idea of her habits and tastes and to furnish needed statistics. 

(.iee Appendix, p. 75, for form.) In dealing with a class of thisidnd, 
individual work is essential. ITiis need has been met during the laSC 
few years by means of the members of the teachers’ training class, 
amaccount of which will be found in another chapter. Each member 
of the teachers’ class is responsible for one or more saleswomen, 
toward whom she acts in the capacity of teacher and, adviser, and 
the information given in the appUcation blank helps the teacher to 
discover the individuivl needs of her pupils. 

That this pioneer school has succeeded so well is due to many 
factors, chief among them being the cooperation of the stores. 'This 
has been gained largely by an endeavor to deal fairly with both em- 
ployers and employees and by the compelling srgumeQt , of the 
increased efficiency of trained sales people. Another factor has been 
the growth in esprit de corps within the stores themselves, a senti- 
ment which hM been fostered by tlie training of sales people to 
mtelligent service rather than to arbitrary obedience to rules. Yet 
pother is the earnest desire of. progressive business men to promote 
* m eveiy way the health, happiness, intelligence, and consequent power 
of their employees. 


, Under these favorable conditions, the school of salesffianship is 
working out its purpose, a purpose which, determined early in the 
history of the school, permeates all ife teaching. . It is fourfold: 
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First, to make advancement in the profession of selling depend on 
^ciency and not oh years of service. In some stores the vetenin 
of the counter, no matter how unwilling and unintelligent, is advanced 
on the supposition that her years 'behind the counter, often dc^pit*^ 
the evidence </f her record of salt's, have made her worthy of promo- 
tion. This custom taht's away any inctmtive to increased effort on 
the part of the ambitious young saleswoman. 

Second, to increase the pupil’s power and judgment - that is, to 
awaken her intellect, to equip her with ideals of st'rvice, to help Iut 
acquire the qualities she needs, and to teach her to use her mind and 
ideals in the work that is hers to do. 

Third, to discover whc^ther or not a girl is fitted for the vocation of 
selling. If she is not, as some are qot, because' of mt'ntal or pliysio^d 
handicaps, the school atU'mpts to find for her somt' rtther occupation 
which wdll he hett(T suited to her pow(»rs, and so make her work 
something more than dnidg('ry, at tlu' same tim*' n'lnoNung from the 
ranks of selling one wdio is incapable of forth eriug the i n ten's ts of 
the business. 

Fourth, to give the girls w'orthy standards of all kinds. Tliis is 
the broadest and most important of the aims of the school, for it 
deals with the girls as individuals, not as men' workers. Many td 
them leave the stores for om* reason or aiiotlu'r. and, for them, tlie 
school provides a training quite as valuable as if they W('n> still sell- 
ing, a training which they reof'ive from no other source. Improv<*d 
standards of living, better habits of thought, higlu'r interpretations, 
and ideals — tliese develop tile ])OWfcr of the industrial worker because 
they take root in character and bear fruit in all human relationships. 

The course of study has growm with the school and the teaching 
method has developed at the same time in line with the problems 
which must be met in order to achieve th<> high purpose toward 
which the work is <lirected. Ptirsonal ('Xperiencx''' in s('lling gaine<l by 
the^diroctor of the school and her associates, obstTvation of many 
untiained workers, and conferenci's with sup<'rin ten dents as to qual- 
ifications for success in salesmanship have made known the subjects 
most needed in the teaching of salesmanship. During the first years 
of the school's existence it was^the custom to ask the members of 
each graduating class what subjects had proved most helpful to 
them; what additions to the course they might recommend; what 
in their opinion might well be omitted. The answers, given in writ- 
ing, were an invaluable guide, for the genuineness of the statements 
could not be doubted. Careful recordb are kept of the progress of 
the graduates and the loyalty of former pupils prompts many sug- 
gestions as to the greater usefulness of the school. All of these influ- 
ences have helped to shape the course of study. 


Chapter il. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 
SALESMANSHIP. 


llu' subjects included in the course of study are those which care- 
ful iimdysis (>f the selling proldein has revealed as most needed by 
Miles people in their daily work. The uiulcrlying purpose in the 
selection of subjects to bo taught was outlined iirthe beginning, under 
fttiH luMiii.s, as follows; 

iMi’st, to instill a rt'gard for system and to cultivalo habits of atten- 
tion to (lotail, 

So<'on<l. to instruct in subjorfs which increase knowledge of the 
stock to he sold. 

Ihird, to t(‘ach tin* ess<‘ntials of the sci(‘tiee of selling, arid tO' 
(icveloj) in the iiulividnaj power for self-training,. 

I'ourth, to teach right thinking toward selling as a profession, to 
>iitnulate a sense of responsihilily, and to iidluence txm'^rd high 
ideals of thought and action. 

The term is too short for inclusion of all the- subjects that might 
seem desirable; those that are considered (‘ssential are the following: 


Subjfct. 

:^alusmanehipi To teach the technique of selling and U) devetop a pn>- 

fobsional altiunic t>oward tlie work. 

jnvc infnmialion about the HU»ck and u> develop an 

General merchandwc ( appreciation of iie quuliliep. 

Hygiene and physical cdu- To promote good health and develop an atiraetivc person- 
ration ality. 

Arithmetic To develop accuracy. 

Store ■fystein To give familiarity with the rules and fonus of the store. 

xi-nghah To develop forceful speech. , 

train color sense, to set standards of goo<i taste, to 

I dK’clop a sense of heauty. 


-Vlthough thp-inunediatc aim in all the work is the occupational 
need, the ultimate aim, as the outlined purpose suggests, is personal 
development of the pupils and resulting growth in character. As a 
girl learns to be a better seller of merchaodise, she learns also to be 
H more intelligent buyer, and the training which she receives in 
courteous service makes hof-.a more gracious and influential member 
of society. Such subjects as textiles, color, 'and design are ad^val- 
unble to a girl in her personal life as in her industrial relation ; and 
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arithmetic, English, and hygiene are of practically uiiliiniled appli- 
cation. In brief, the traini^ is intended not simply to help a ^irl 
to earn her living, but to nwe the most of her life, by showing her 
how to make full use of her resources. 

The subject matter of the several coumes will be treated in this, 
and the two succeeding chapters, the method of teaching Ixdng con- 
sidered ill another chapter. 


SALESMANSHIP. 

* ♦ ' 

The study of salesniansliip is divided into four parts: 

1. Lessons on the technique of selling and other closely related 
. . work of saleswomen. 

2. Informal discussions of pupils' daily experience. 

3. Store system. 

^ 4. Demonstration sales. 

1. The first lesson deals with one of the simplest and most con- 
crete of a salesgirl’s experiences, the response to customers' inquiries. 
Since most of these questions arc asked specifically about the store — 
the location of departments, merchandise carried, facilities providetl 
for^the convenience of customers — the lesson is named Sjore direc- 
tory, although the teacher does not confine herself to questions deal- 
ing exclusively with the store. After establishing the principles of 
accuracy, distinctness, and courtesy as essentials in giving informa- 
tion, the class, divided into storMO'oups, is drilled on the geography 
of tbe store and the dispositioBc^f merchandise. The building js 
placed in relation to the points of the compass; the near-by streets 
are named; entrances, exits, elevators, stairM'ays, and fire escapes 
are indicated on simple diagrams drawn by the pupils. The general 
distribution of merchandise. aca9rding to fl 9 ors is next discussed, and 
finally the smaller details are considered. Special service features, 
such as rest rooms, nearest telephone,, post office, and restaurant, are 
located; and the best way to reach important public buildings, placi's 
of historical interest, railroad stations, theaters, and other well- 
known stores is made clear. Pupils are led to see that directing 
customers is a legitimate part of their work and that when this is 
done with intelligence and courtesy, the favorable impression made 
upon a customer is likely to react advantageously to the saleswoman 
and to the store. 

The^care of stoefc.— Many girls who like to sell are not fond of 
.housekeeping, and this fundamental lack leadsi.to much loss from 
damaged stock, incomplete lines, and misplaced ^articles. The 
relation of good stock keeping to successful selling is a completely 
new idea to the pupils. They know, in general, that some one 
must look after the stock, but. the great advantages of, good work 
in this connection and the disastrous results of neglect are net 
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^ ^ realized until the importance of the subject is developed according 
• to a carefully detailed plan. When jt is understood that damag^, 
sfaopwonj, old merchandise leads to the inevitable mark-dovn 
sale; that a department which must resort frequently lo such sales 
to secure mony and room for new stock is not in a prosperous con- 
dition , that a oepartmont \^ioh is not yielding a good profit can not 
increa-se wages; the simple but necessary work of stock keeping be- 
comes invested with new interest. 

, Of all the many interesting questions connected with salesmanship 
pcrliapa the approach to the cwtomer is most provocative of lively 
(liseussion. This must be considered in various relations — the 
kind of department involved, whether a spacious suit section, or a 
busy, crowded small-wares counter; the type of customer tepre- 
senied; the implied or expressed policy of the store; the spirit ard 
, interest which should animate all human relationships. Two 
points receive especial emphasis — the importance of making a fav- 
orable first impression, and'tho desirability of placing before the cus- 
tomer as soon as possible specimens of the merchandise which she 
has come to look at or to buy. 

Pfesenhing the merchandise, or in the more expressive parlance 
of the store, talking up the merchandise, \9. the logical next lesson. 
/Wong the topics devolopod in this Uwson are: The information 
dcsiied by customers: the sources of infonnation: the choice of Eng- 
ILsh: the selection of the points most likely U) appeal to various 
types of customers; the force of such presentation when well exc 
pressed; the sense of power and the feeling of confidence which a 
saleswoman has when she knows and believes in her stock, and the 
psychological reaction of a cu§tomer under* these circumstances. 

Closing the sale has to do with the critical last stage of a transac- 
tion when a customer Is especially open to influence. At this point, 
the exercise of tact and judgment is essential. The often seem- 
ingly insignificant factors which win or lose sales are reported and 
discussed, and the lesson is concluded With emphasis on the desira- 
bility of having a customer leave the department with a pleasant 
impression of the saleswoman who has served her and of the store 
in general. 

A re-stating of many principles already taught is a part of an all- 
inclusive lesson on service, in which the theory of selling developed 
through the class discussions, and the policy and ideals of the store i 
management, are interpreted in the light of the modem spirit of 
business. Almost without exception, saleswomen coimect “service” 
with housework— waiting on tlie table— eomething involving patron- 
aga; service done to society is a new idea, and service as a life ided 
seems to be the principle needed to give significance and motive to 
their work. The pupils gradually see that serving a customer is not 
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merely, nor chiefly, a matter of polite and thoughtful little atten-' 
tions, thnX the girl who gives her full attention to soiling a customer 
the articlee 4>e8t suited to her needs is fulfilling the higher function. 
Thoughtful consideration of the question of scr\'ico marks for many 
of the pupils the dawning of a social conscience. 

In unsU and iia amirol the pupils are shown their responsibility in 
using their time and energy, most a^^lvantageously for the benelit of 
the tinn whii’h employs them. The iH*ononiieal use of supplies and 
the care of ecfuipTiient and lixtures are brought out at this time. 
The most vital 'p 4 >int in the lesson is rvaohinl when the relation of 
waste to wages is developed. Few’ of tlie, pupils have ever hotinl of 
“overhead charges ’ or umlerstand what ia meant by general tlepart- 
ment oxp<mse. They do not. realize that they are in any way re- 
sponsible for keeping the cost of the tleparlnumt ditwn u> tin* mini- 
mum. When it is pointed out that one way io inereiuse profits is to 
rerluve expense, ami that money savi^l itTrfopairs, lights, ami sujiplies 
is available for other purposes, om^ of wlmdi may ht.* ineroasivl wages, 
they become better custotlians of their employer’s property and use 
their inllueiu'e towanl this end with otluT members of the tlepartinent . 

The lesson on storf aims to give the pupils an under- 

standing of llie actual organization itf department store and t!ie 
important plat‘c in^ it whicli tlie salespeople oeeu])y. PtM’ha]>s no 
other lasson is capable of iliselosing so foreehiily tlie imhspen>ahility 
of the fiulospeople’s serviees. A wt*H-kno\vn autlionty on diatters, of 
organization lias sai<l: 

‘A whole departmt^nt niort? ia nothing but eaeh individiia! Halos in m>iit of 

the merchaudiae wiiJi ono particalar piece ol morchaadiae in herJiand. <li3ciii*.sing it 
rfith the customer. Kvery other actiwly ot the etoro is leptimaU' in »u lar asit center^ 
at that point and i^e^^itiu\aU' in so tar an it does not. 

This high conception of her calling is an inspiration to a salewoniaii 
and makes her interested to trace out the divisions of responsihilii v 
and her relation to all the other workers. This L^iwls naturally to 
the subject of promotion. Tlie pupds know that a w'orker is fre- 
quently transferred from one gr.oup to the next higlu^r, for example, 
a salesgirl may be made head of stock or assistant buyer, hut they have 
not understooil how^ an ambitious girl may\ prepare herself for such 
on opportunity through’ cooperation, study, ami industrious applica 
tion to the work in hand. 

2. The informal discussions need litUt', explanation. Pupils n'port 
to the class unusual and perplexing problems w'hirh liavt^ arisen in 
theif dealings with customers and fellow' workers. The subject of the 
last salesmanship lesson is often taken up, the pupils relating experi- 
ences in putting it into practice. If there has lx*eu failure or success 
attending on the effort to improve, the other members of the class 
seek out the reasons for it, and the w’hole class profits by the individual 
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A. SlUOY OF COLOR AND DESIGN 

A corner of the schoolroom arranged to br.ng out the effects of poor Hnes, bad color 
combinations, and realistic decoration 



Simplicity, .ordarJlneaa, and harmonious color combination are emphasized In the 
arrmngament. 
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A. A CLASS IN THE S70«E OF L, S AYRES CO . INDIANAPOLIS, 
The subject ol the lesson it the relation of lines to ditterem types of flgnjrvs. 



B, DISCRIMINATING TASTE. 

Ttete It developed by contnsting tlmple, well-constructed articles with those that 
• re over-decorated, flimsy, and difficult to care for. 





<‘X|x*riouc© of evory member. WiTien the first cofiie to tiie school 
tliev are |^lad to talk al>out their successful sa^, but hesitate to 
n*jH>rl their failures, IhU as they develop a /prof(*>asional attitude 
towani their work they submit all typesym expt*rieiiee for claas 
lielilnTHtioji. Thos<^ diaeussioua Hr»» of ^*hI value in briiiging up 
f|uestioU8 of \'ital iiu|>ortaju'e whieh nwiit Ji<»l aris<^ in coiuuH'tion 
with any other lesson. / 

The study i>f t<ton> is <'melly <*one<*rii(»d with the salt^ 

lxM)k. The lK>ok usetl by t^arh sto^ is tirst stinlied: the sales cluM'k 
ilS4*lf is niialywd. the purjKvse aiul destination of each of its parts* 
beini; determined Isjon^ any san's n»cords an* written out. The 
pupils an* lauj^ht tin* nuison back of evtTV rule, aiul are led to so© 
liiat tht» many roiniiti()ns j.^u\'ernin^^ tlu^ us<' of the sak^s check should 
not lx? rej^arded jis annoying nnl tape, but an iin|Htrlant nu'ans of 
pn>it‘rtion lo all who an^ in any way eoiineet4Mi witli tlie sides. Not 
only an" the nnuiy diih^nMit forms of tlu‘ sah^s eiieck * andully tauglit^ 
but lunch time is ^i\eii to tlie details t>f Iej;ii>K‘ writing, distinct 
ti^uri‘s. proper spaciiij^, to the doin^ of the work in jfiKx! form. On© 
aj)jH)inlmcnt each wi^ek is ^ivtui to tins study which is undertaken in 
smnlJ store oroupr^ in chiiiyi* t»f inciulx'rs of tlie limclunS'’ <*lass. vVJI 
rherks made <oit hy the pupils are tiJe<l. and at the end of the tiTiii 
eiieii j;iri is inarktol tui ju*utiu*ss. aecurarv, s|xa*<i, Ji'^ihilily. ajnl also 
on 1 Mi))roveni('nt shown sinee the Ix'^iimin^ of tiu‘ eoiir.'^u 

J. 'Pile method of eiuKluelm^ tieiiionst rat ion sid<*s originated with 
this seliool td sait'sinaiisliip. Kxlnhition sales liave loiij^ In^en usi^d a© 
ol)j(*et lessons, hut in sindi tlenioiist rat ions, th(‘ customer and salos- 
wotnati ordintirily plan Indondiand wliat slndl 1 m« saitl and done, and 
tile sale is therefor<‘ no lest of the sideswoinaii's ability lo uuhu a 
situation. It is. rath(»r, a <lrainatie |K*rformance. Tlie demonstration 
saJ(‘s of tlu* Uoston School of Salesniansliip are as nearly as |K>ssiU© 
n‘prodiictions <d H<*tuai selling (Conditions; th*^ salt^swoman m^lis real 
inerehaiulist* to realisti<‘ ('ustoniers. slu" is ludd strictly to the rules 
and system of Iut store, and sht^ is as unaware of the tyj>e of sale she 
is to make as sIk* is wlieii customers approaidi her in her oUni depart- 
ment. 

These exercis<"s are held once a week. A large table in the front 
of th(" n)oni serves as counter. Tlu‘ im'reliandise is a wdection of 
rt"pn*sentativ(j articles from tlie depart me nt in W'liich the girl works, 
for the buyers take a groat deal of iiiU^rest in the sales and ore very 
willing to lend merchandise wliicdi will make an attractivo display. 
The saleswoman, is responsible for the conduct of the entire sale, 
from the arrangement of the stock to making out the sales check. 
A member of the class from the same store as the saleswoman acts as 
floor manager, signing such slips as would require this official signa^ 
ture in an actual transaction. 
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tha Mle 18 going d&f Uio other membeni of the cleae listen 
attentiyellj snd take notes on the '^strong*^ and the *^weak*' points. 
Hieee Wtieisinsi with additional points brought forward by the 
teaeherAare tin) bam of the diseusakm which, always foUdwing the 
aale^ IS in most Tahiable feature. Everyone 10 expected to contribute 
something to the diBcuaaion. The cummer is someUmea asked how 
certain pr^dure affected her, and what influenced her for or against 
the purchase. The buyer of the 4 epartmoi\t represented is invited to 
att^d, and his presence always stimulates. thoughtful effort on the 
part of aU t^e class. An excellent opportunity is here afforded for 
eduosting buyer, if be stands in need of enlightenment, or for 
strengthening his interest and support if he is already friendly 
towaM the w^rk. \ 

In the discu^on it is customary to hold the cJass to a simple out* 
line which pres(^ts in logical order the chief points to be considennl 
in judging the ^fechnique of any sale. This is 'not the invariable 
practice, howeve)^, for the pupils sometimoa bocome so aroused oyer a 
point of paramount interest that this must bo satisfactorily settled 
before other topic^ are considered. Such a case might be that of a 
variation from*a Well-known rule; of miarepresentatioi^, intentiomil 
or otherwise; of friiatment of n diiricult situation pn*senfed. for 
instance, by a shoplifter, or a deaf poison, or a customer \vlu> offers a 
tip. As the sales, afo carrieil on during the course, they luH'onie 
increasingly complex, and the subtlety of the points bnnight out for 
discussion in the later exercises is a revelation of the pupils’ mental 
development. 

The pupils who sell are chosen with care, in order to give those who 
most need it the opportunity of receiving criticism, and at the same 
time to select those whose salesmanship is of such a type as to offt^r 
the rest of the class an object lesson, a warning, or an inspiration, as 
the case may be. The customer must, also, be selected with dis- 
crimination both as to the type which she represents and as to her 
ability to bring about a significant sale. She should, in general, 
neithw an exceptionally difliciilt customer nor an exceptionally easy 
one, unless the object of the sale is the handling of one of these 
extremes, but her l^havior should bo that o( an average type under 
certain conditions. 

The demonstration sales 3€»em to be more concretely helpful than 
any other psrt of the saleBmanship course. Faults in selling of whicli 
a gM has been quite unconscious may here stand outr conspicuously 
ead^ the on of her classmatee is usually felt to be just. A 
tendl^er aU|^t he considered theoretical sad an outsider prejudiced, 
fafni tho^ Whose Experience has b^n the same as her own are consid^ 
SQled'qiialified to judge, the succei^ of a sale. If a girl resents imfav- 
orable comment (a. rare occurrence), her attempts to justify jierself 
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usually show hor that »ho is in the wrong, and the sale thus belpe bar 
to jiidg^ her own work. 

The class, a whole, ressfwiufc to a sale with intareaU 'Th^ 
same poinl.s broujfht out in li lecture would he far law affective, for 
the sale, demonstrating vividly the method of approach, the ealee- 
woman*s manner, (ho handling of merchaiulL^ and numerous other 
details of toohnique. is more jHXeiu than any amount of lecturing 
could he. Another advantage of the demonstration sale is its power 
to hold attentum and induce deep thought. The pupils improve 
noticoaldy in ahility to think coast rue (ively and to reason a matter 
through to its concliision. They also are made much more observant 
t>f genuine sides, those which they and Hieir fellow-workoTH make 
ai'ixi those in which they figure as custoi^^rs. Their now sensitive 
ness to fine points in salesmanshij>, to details which had not interested 
tluMU lu'fore, is often a surprise and delight to them. 

^ As H ineajis of developing a broad and s}Tupathelie attitude, toward 
(he public, the sale is invaluuhle, for many tLsual and unusual types 
of customers are represented, and the pupils si>e the custoraorV poinA 
of view more clearly than U usually possible in the store. In en- 
gciulcring the right spirit toward the giving and taking of criticism^ 
this exercise has hKo a certain morn! value. 


A detailed atcount of a demonstration sale will be found in Chapter 
tiud hneC lists in the Appendix (pp. 73, 74) will suggest ty|>e« of 
customers and principles of snle^manship whicli pnay he brought out 
in these exoj'eises. 

1 lie (*ourse in sajesinanship is supjdomentefl at fr(H|Uent intervah 
hy infi)rinal talks from iiusiness men reproHUitiug various divisions of 
(he aetivilies of a department store. An effort is made to have each 
X eoopenOing store thus represented at legist once during the 1> weeks^ 
X^ternir Tlie following series is typical: 

■ proiilt'Dt (if the finii, ' T)u> ya)u»> cf Tmiiin^» ** 

> hcu3 of the iTislit (lejiartmrnt. "The Ktfori, iijxm the Biiftino^e, of 
W ritten t'heckr . ^ 

)>‘ a t!<w'»r niau..,;t*r. (4 a Sueci»iNjul Saloowouxan. ” 

'V a buyer. ‘‘The R(»inance of Merchandisii*. 

an advertiaing maiuigt'r, "The Helalion of saK^ People Ui U>e Advertia- 
lent. " 

y li su]>crii>tendent. "OpiMuiunitifN^ for Trained Worker?>.** 

lliese talkx are not only a lielj)fiii means of strengthening the con- 
ueclion hetweeastore and school, but sometimes accomplish also tho 
gt^ealer end of hrh^ening tlie outlook of the speaker and bringing' 
^/about a nuichwiieedetkchonge in attitude. A classic case in point is 
' one which occurred ^ly in the history of the^ school. A pupil 
re|>ortod that her buyer rh^ ordered her. to describe as **pure linen 
^ e-cent handkerchiefs wdiichN^ie knew’ to bo cotton. She was very 
much disturbed about it, but iWred she would lose her position if she 
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attempted to argue the point. The buyer in question was invited to 
visit the school on a day when another buyer, known to be opposed to 
misteprasentation, was to speak to the class. When, at the close of 
the lecture, there was opportunity for questions, the matter oi mis- 
representation was brought up. The speaker denounced it as con- 
trary to business policy as^well as ethical action. The visiting buyer 
must have been convinced, for the girl was never again asked to lie 
about her merchandise. 

At the end of the tenn the pupils are sometimes asked to answer 
in writing' the question. What is the use of your studying salasman- 
shipl A few- of the an^w^ers may be of interest. 

One says: 

' I 

The study of salesmantihip ha^^ helptnl me in many wayn. 1 find I t-un talk mciro, 
study customers belter, and use sujcprestion. Hefore I went to school I ihouj(ht all one 
had to do to be a saleewomau was to be courteous. 

Says another girl: 

I think I am more efficient than I was three months ap>. in that where I formerly 
tried to have a jfooA book becauw* the other tfirle did and al#r> to earn as much com- 
mission as poasible, now ] think of the customers and Her\i<'e to them. ] try to studv 
their intereHts as well as my own. 

Ariother writts: 

Three months I knew nothing; ahoin the way to bundle a cii.itimicr. nnthinp nf 
iHiat a waste of time meann. or the impression a customer of ^ sahw person who 
does not know her stock. But now I know how much it all means. 1 know w'hal^ 
•ailing is and realize that to sell you must bo efficient, not just stand without talking 
up your merchandiee. 


Chapter III. 

THE COURSE OP STUDY (continued). 
TEXTILES. COLOR AND DESIGN, MERCHANDISE. 


TEXTILKS. 


In most of tho (loi)artmenl.s of a largo store, cloth of some kmi 
enters rtrore or less into the composition of the merchandise offered 
for sale, while in many depart mente, as those of ready-to-wear ear. 
ments, yard goods, ribbons, and laces, the articles sold belong en- 
tirely .111 the textile class. Those fortunate pejsons who have gained 
a cert, am knowledge of textUes through early instruction in practieal 
affairs probably do not realize that the general pubUc is surprisingly 
Ignorant 1,1 regard to this important subject, and that much money 
IS sf^nt annually by customers who, in making their purchases, are 
wholly dependent upon the judgment and recommendation of the 
sa es fMop e. A course in textiles is, therefore, deemed essential for 
all of the pupils in the school of salesmanship. A few of tho girls 
may not be working in textile departments at the time that they 
enter the school, but they will almost surely need the infonnation 
given 111 this course, if they remain in store work, and the personal 
gam IS groat for them, as for all. 


As an introduction to the subject, the pupils examine a piece of 
cloth, discover that it is made of interlacing threads, which, in turn 
are composed of individual libere. The classification of fibers ^ 
animal or vegetable is then discussed, much latent knowledge being 
drawn (,ut from the class. This first lesson usually includes an in- 
formal discussion of the importance of the subject; the pupils report 
some of the questions which cu.stomers ask them about the materiab 
and state their difficulties in getting and giving infonnation. One 
lesson each is devoted to the processes of spinning and weaving, to 
give the pupils an insight into the fundamental principles of cloth 
making. With a bit of raw cotton, her fingers, and a pencil, a pupil 
may demonstrate for herself tlie essential processes of spirming- 
drawmg, twisting, wid winding. By m'eans of anmall wooden loom 
and harness, of tho simplqst construction possible, the principles of 
weaving are taught, each pupil making an inch or two of cloth m 
the short class period assigned to this part of the work. With this ' 
bacl^und of knowledge, the four leading textiles are studied— 
WTOl and cotton first, because of their greater familiarity and their 
industrial importance in this country— linen and silk last. In each 
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. iMO/.the fiber is first studied in its raw state, its structure noted, its 
sjwtoifll (justifications for manufacture dis(X>vered, and the reasons 
'found for the characteristiASi of the resulting cloth — its strength or 
weakness, elasticity; warmth or coolness, and other important proper- 
iieB. much , opportunity for priwtical application. For 

instance, in discussing* wool as a poor (jonductor of heat and thus a 
warm covering for the body, the class may be asked whether an iron 
h(dder made of cotton or of wool is to be preferred, and why. When 
the oharac^iristics of flax are under discussion, any girl who* lias 
dried dishes will bo able to Uill why glass towels arc best made of 



ii Process of manufacture are taken up briefly, partly because of 
laok of time for more extended study, and portly because in this type 
ofi school the mechanical side of the subject is the least important. 
•The manufacture is taught in suffi<uent detail to show the class the 
economic vyue of a bolt of cloth and to give the pupils a sympathetic 
nndemtaoiding of the conditions of labor in textile mills. If time 
pflomiilB, their interest in many social-industrial problems may be 
amuadd* The question of child labor iii the southern cotton mills is 
naturally discussed in connection with the manufacture of cotton; 
the unfortunSfte conditions which seem to be necessary in the con- 
version of flax into linen cloth reveal the sacrifice of comfort and 
health entailed by this branch of the textile industry; an account of 
t he wages paid to men and women who work in the cocooneries and 
1 filatures of Europe and Asia gives some idea of the contrast in living 
conditions in the Ne^v World and the Old. 

^ In the study of the finished product, each pupil is given a sot of 
samples of the staple materials mode from the textile fiber under 
disciwion. The name of each piece, ita weave, durability, use, 
widths, practical advantages and disadvantages, are discussed. One 
or two of the leading novelties are also studied. 

A considerable amount of time must be devoted to the identifica- 
tion of samples. Comparatively few persons can name a piece 
of cloth as soon as they see it, but girls who sell it should be able to 
do this.- The familiar methods of drill and review, and constant 
effort to develop powers of observation, will fix the names in most 
‘ cases- 

:Much importance is attached to the pupjls* ability to judge the 
^ quality of goods by the use of their senses. With a 6-inch square of 
^l&«4^t)0otton and one of S-cent cotton before tliem, they apply 
fsimpk tests of feelingv smelling, observing, tasting, and tearing, until 
tfuet their j^gment in estimating the quabty of any single 
*pjeee>ofcottou ihaterial. 

f'* The wearing f quality of materials in each of the four great textile 
fdiviskins is ‘ 4 k>nstantl^ emphasized. Pupils are asked to teU^why a 
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good quality of SMge, for oxunple,- ia a bettar invaatmAnt. fnr,-.m. ra^ 
tomer tiian a cheap |Haoe, which m the store a^an well eiiou^: 
or again, what advahtagee a pure linen tablecloth has over one w»«4 p 
of half cotton. Prom such discuseion, the pupib gain sound reason^ 
with which to urge the better lines of goods, and become interested in 
selling reliable merchandise*. Most customers prefer" to bujr mer- 
chandise of good quality, but the unobservant and uninformed de 
not always know the diffefence between gooif and*jJ8or cloth until it 
is brought out by comparison and explanation. It is this kind p( 
intelligeiit service which establishes permanent customers for a store. 
The familiar statement that “quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten,” the trtith of which is borne out in the experience of all 
who purchase material thin^, shoWs that efifort expended in urging 
the merits of thoroughly reliable goods is not wasted. 

Even though time may be limitedrit is possible to make textiles a 
broadening study by reference to various subjects previously tenght 
in the pubUc schools. There may, and should be, constant correla- 
tion with commercial geography in cormection with the countries of 
production, labor conditions, transportation routes, and factors 
affecting the price of raw material and finished product. Another 
closely related subject is the colonial history of the, United States, 
which has many points of contact with the development of our 
national textile industry. Many of the pupils have watched their 
pandmothers spin and> weave, and the old wheels and looms are 
familiar objects to those who live in the earlier-settled parts <rf the 
TOuntry. Frequently one or two pupils in a class can tie a weaver's 
kn()t. The old spinning^schools, the spinning competition which once 
took place on Boston coroiqpn, the difficulty with which the first groat 
‘ textile inventions were secured by the colonists, because of the hos- 
tility between the new country and' the old— these and many other 
topics, treated incidentally in their proper connection, help to fix the 
earlier teaching. ' , . 

The interreted response of a class to the teaching of textiles is 
satisfying evidence of their appreciation ,of its value. It is helpful 
to them not only in Uieir work as saleswomen, but also in their per- 
sonal expenditure, makmg them better able to buy their own cloth- 
ing wisely and economically. , 

COLOR AND DESIGN. 

Qc^ly allied to the course in textiles, through its application to 
clothing and houseJurnishings, is that in color and design. When 
It was planned to offer tins study in the school of salesmanship, ths 
merohMts protested, for they feH that “art" was not needed in the ' 
educatum of a saleewoman. Nor welre thd pupils favorably disposed 
toward it. T^y thought that color and design were .symmymous. 
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panting and drawkig, wlidch mbjools, as commonly taught 10 
mgo in the jiublio schools, meant discouraging and laborious 
iinopk for the many who hs^ltKH ability in such linos. 

^/^i'Baeryone should know something about practical application of the 
principles of color and design, and sales people stand in special need 
of such knowledge, for they are often regarded as authorities. Many 
women, Iscking taste and judgment in the choice of clothing and 
furnishings, buy whatever the saleswoman may urge upon them** 
without proper consideration of the purpose which the article is to 
serve. While some. sales people, like some customers, have inborn 
good taste, a great many have not, and since the public is, to a great 
extent, dependent upon those who sell commodities, there is here a 
definite field for training. 

The basic principle of service to customers underlier the teaching 
of this course. Intelligent, interested sales people help customers 
to buy I the right thing for their particulilr needs. With this thought 
uppenhost, the pupils themselves, in the fir^t lesson, report cases 
in which customers have appealed to them for help. Assistance 
was needed in the selection of a becoming hat or suit; sewing silk 
had to be matehed as exactly as possible to broadcloth for a suit; a 
hannonious color scheme was the aim in selecting trimmings for a 
party gown; a customer who was sensitive about her appearance 
was anxious to got the garment which would emphasise her good 
points.' The pupils admit that they are often doubtful about the 
advice they should give in these and many other cases and thus, 
without realizing it, they testify to the need of instruction. 

The work in color includes a brief review of the source of color; an 
explanation of the spectrum circuit, with much practice in the identi- 
fication of the standard colors and intermediate hues; discussion of 
the correct use of the terms *'tifit'' and '‘shade;^’ study of color scales 
and color harmonies. The principles of art are taught through their 
application to things of daily interest in the pupils’ lives. Much 
illustrative material is used with all the lessons — natural and arti- 
ifictid flowers, ribbons, fabrics, feathers, scarfs, and veilings. The 
perplexing problem of the selection of colors most becoming to dif- 
ferent individuals is studied by trying various colors on members of 
the class who represent well-defined types of coloring. 

In arranging merchandise for display on a counter, in a window, or 
show case, or, even on a reel, a saleswoman who has some knowledge 
<of the lundamental principles of color and design has a marked ad- 
rvati4ege« > ' it IsfobvioUs that the more artistic and effective the dis- 
more eae&ly salable are the goods.* Mimy times handsotnC 
< maierisls are made very unattractive to customers as a result 
iof-mfMtunate placing of the oolois. This consideration of the (fisplay 
^ mmha^tse ma]^ easily introduce the etudy of design. The pupils 
Up ate asked to give critical reports of the store windows they observe 
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on thetf w*v to work. Color schemes and arrangement are djacussedl 
and If the effwt is not thought good the pupil reportbg is asked to 
suggest ways in .which it might have been improved. 

For tlm study of design in relation to drees, members of the class 
reprewnf^ marked variation in figure and feature serve as models 
showing t^ effect of stripes, high and low coUars, yokes of vamn« 
shapes, different styles and sizes of hats. The study of color b 
^rhaiM most combined with that .of design in a series of lessons on 
ouM umishings. Starting with a lesson on conventionalistic treat- 
ment as opposed to naturalistic, the teacher quickly discovers the 
artistic preferewes of her pupils. The standard of beauty found 
m e art goods departments of most large stores is that usually 
accepted m good by many persons within and without the stores, 
^oahstic forms of decoration, absurd “novelties,” and supposedly 
usefuUrticles so weakly constructed that they are worthless are stiU 
quite prevalent m shops and homes. Because this so-called ‘“art” 

IS so f^ar, a change in taste must be brought about graduaUy and 
tactfully. To state m the' beginning that bejeweled sofa pillows, 
top-heavy cups on stilts, and dust-catching cozy comers are not 
worthy objects, of admiration, would be to antagonize the class at 
the outset and so defeat the purpose of the lesson. The teacher 
makes on appeal rather, to the pupils’ reason and common sejk 
Buicuslnons, clocks, cream pitchers, and candlesticks, artistiTi» 
mi^twtic, are compared; and a frank, full discussion of the merits 
and dements of each object subafiitted results .in encouraging sup- 
port of the well-designed articles. Simplicity and fitness ^ brm to 
purpose aro^evontuaUy estabUshed as guiding principles, and an 
mtercst 13 thus arousoff in good design and color for wall paper 
floor coverings sofa pillows, lamps, china, and all things of daUy 
utility. The cl^ IS gradually brought to an understanding of the 
^onoi^ principle whi^ states that “every ‘consumer Is a pro- 
ducer, ^d as not all customers enter a department with a decided 
liking for one style of ornament or coiistruction, the pupils are urged 
to U80 thotf mfluence with open-minded customers toward a selection 
of goods that are rehablc. reasonable, and beautiful in the truest sense. 

lowwd the end of the course each class is taken to the art museum, 
mid It IS a fet visit for most of the pupils. If nothing more were 
aci oraphshed than to show them how tojreach the museum, and to 
give an idea of what is there to be seen, the trip would be worth 
taki^. In reahty much more is gained.' The educaUonal depart 
ment offere valuable lectures, one on “Beauty in objects of daUy use” 
^d another on “Costume” being especially apph^cable to the' Work 
Pf the school Even a superficial study of the museim’s fine col- 
I^tons etches and illuminates not only the work in color and . 
eaign but also the textile and merchandise courses 
i0807-^17-T-4 
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*Thi8 brief outline of the work in color and design suggests the 
practical nature of the course. It might, perhaps, bo called a cotirse 
-in (appreciation, for it undoubtedly accomplishes a great deal in 
^''i^ing the level of taste and opening the eyes of the pupil§ to 
^iruth and beauty in the world of material thin^. Comparatively 
little time is devoted to manual work, for in this course the 
emphasis is placed not upor the development of techniqUle, ,but 
upon the understanding and application of principles. Evidence of 
the benefit derived from the course is given in statements quoted, 
ixbm a written lesson in which tlic piipils were asked to report any 
wa 3 Ts in .which the study of color and design had licl^x^d tliem either 
personally or professionally. • ' ' * 

I have implied the prinriple** of oolor and dt^aign in the arrangi'ment of my rt<.»ck 
by putting all of one style and (Hflor together, making ihe effect iiuich m<»re attra<'ti\ o 
t ha n when the colors were mixed with mu* anoihor. The enurse Kel|>ed mo with 
my customers, for I find that by*^l(M>king at them I can tell the style and colors ijj which 
they will look best. , ^ 

The other day a customer with light hair and very high color came in arid wante<i 
an old-mee evening coat. When she tried it on, it Washetl with her coloring, before 
ahe went 1 sold her a gray coat, which was very bect>mine. It bnjk sttmo iwreuaKion 
on my part to gel her away from the old-ruse <*«tat. The study of cxflor and d(*«igp 
has helped me at home in the amuigement of my rcMtm .1 was buying a pillow the 
other day, and instead of being attracted by naturalistic designs, as I always I ia»v^ been, . 
I looked for a conventionalized defugji of the daisy. I find now that I diftlike the. 
pillows that I have embroidered with naturalistic designs of the poppy and daisy. 

In purchaaiug things for myself d use the monochromatic sc'ule, which, before 1 
went to the school, I knew nothing about * The study of color and design has helped 
me to enjoy windows, rooms, and decorations more. Previously, I used to enjoy IcKfk- 
ingat them, but never knew why, and n<»w that I do know I enjo> them much more . 

MERCHANDISE. 

This course is arranged each term meet the requirements of the 
dass, for in a group of 30 saleswomen 10 to 15 departments of a store 
maybe represented. The pupils are placed in small divisions accord- 
ing to the merchandise they seD, and one appointment a week with 
a -member of the teachers' class as leader is devoted to the careful 
study of the special stock which the pupils handle in the stores. The 
following list of anerchandise groups, arranged for a recent class, 
shows'a normal range of subjects: 1. Suits and. coats. 2. Waists and 
gowns. 3. Negligees. 4. Children's clothing. 5. Veilings. 6. Ho- 
aiery. 7. QlovA. 8. Corsets. 9. House furnishings: 10. Small 

wai^. 11. Shoes. 12. Millinery. 

This study is of absorbing interest and ranks with the course in 
salesmanship in power to show concrete results in the form^rf im- '' 
]^ved, store work. '‘^Merchandise knows no limits. It is fi^ered 
f riim tlm ends of the earth; it is bojbh old and new; in one way and 
another it is dosely connected with the history of nations; it is 
iever<^hwging; words from matay languages are used in deecribmg it; 
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countless materials enter into its composition. Thus subjects may be 
handled in a great variety of ways. A group which is selling suits 
studies the season’s leading fabrics, collects samples, makes a 
scrapbook of pictures giving distinctive style features, drilled in 
the speUing and pronunciation of the names of famous’ lesigners 
leanis how to justify the price asked for an e.vpensive, i .iported 
garment, and studies the st>7es best suited to different figun- 

The course for a small-wares group is, of iieci^ssity, less concentrated. 
Tliese pupils may study the mamifucture and learn the leading 
brands of a few of the most jmportnnt items in their varied stock, 
such ns scis.s(irs, pins and needlw, dress braids and beltings, and with 
these lessons ns a beginning, will later get by ihemselvw information 
about other libos. 

Eneh^ merchandise division usually makes a collection of some 
kimb This may be samples, or pictures, <vr clippings— anything is 
good which stimulates interest in the subject and helps the pupib 
to assimilate the facts. 

One point is emphasized with all the groups, namely, that the 
sale of merchandise of qnahUj is advantageou«! to the store and 
the sahwoman, and perhaps most of all to the customer, who 
remembers with plea.snre an article which ha.s given satisfaction, the 
placv where it was bought, and the person who sold it to her. Sales- 
women are sometimes afraid to show the better grades of goods 
because they do not understand their value. This work enables 
them tp talk intelligently about all lines and creaU’S in them a spirit 
of enthusiasm which is a valuable aid in "selling. 


> t 







Chapter IV. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY (concluded). 
ARITHMETIC, HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ENGLISH. 


ABITHMETIC. 

When merchandise is sold, a record of the transaction must be 
nukde. In a department store the sales check serves this ])urpoRo.# 
After making a sale, a saleswoman is required to record the number 
of articles sold at a certain price, the total amount of the sale, and the 
apiount of money received from the customer, if it Ls a cash transac- 
tion. If change is due, the saleswoman must make sure that the 
amount sent by the cashier is correct and must count the money 
back*-^ in giving the change to her customer. The amount of each 
sale is entered on a slip ruled in columns, and at the end of the day 
this tally, record, or index, as it is variously colled, is totaled. It 
is evident that every sale involves mathematical problems, and for 
this reason the school of salesmanship includes the subject of arithme- 
tic in its course of study. 

The need of this course is never questioned by the merchants who 
know how the business suffers from carelessness and ignorance in the 
use of figures. Out of a class of 30 saleswomen, only 4 or 5 ordinarily 
exhibit any facility in the simple arithmetical operations called for 
by their work. A great amount of drill is, therefore, given in the 
four fundamental processes in order to make them firsi accurate and 
then rapid. Ability to handle fractions easily and correctl}’^ Ls essen- 
tial for those who sell goods by the yard. Nearly all saleswomen are 
afraid of fractions, and there are many cases of girls who have re- 
fused positions in yard-goods departments because they knew they 
Icould npt make the computations. This unfortunate handicap of 
fear is gradually removed by the teaching of the simple t method of 
using tie fractional parts of the dollar and the yard. A variety of 
drill makes the pupils familiar with the new and easy and the 
LVill of achievement which comes as they find themselves able to 
handle such awkward prices as 12J cents, 37J cents, 59 cents, 98 
cents, fl>87, and $1.95 is a stimulating influence felt throughout the 
day* Percentage is taught in relation to commission on sales, dis- 
coimts, profits, reductions, and interest. Vll transactions are re- 
duced to their simplest and shortest forms. Material for the l^ons 
SB 
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is always tAken from the pupils’ daily work in the stores, the ghrb 
themselvee often bringing troublesome problems for class disciMsion. 

All of the pupils have been Uught arithmetic in the pubHc schools, 
but this teaching has apparently made little impression, probably 
because it was not connected with anything which seemed of interbst 
or importance. When the subject is made to “function from the 
^ occupation,” it bocomts significant and vital. It is no exaggeration 
say that the pupils fn the school of salesmanship look forward with 
eagerness to the arithmetic lessons. Many state that they never 
liked the subject until they came to the school. 

Characteristic of the method of teaching all of the subjects is an 
effort to set standards and to establish habits of personal importance 
to tlM pupUs. The course in arithmetic leads naturally to discussion 
— cf^asn accounts, and this topic introduces a series of lessons in el^ 
meritary economics, or saving and spending, as the course is usuaUy 
called. In lOlff the minimum wage commission of Massachusetts 
set $8.50 as the minimum to be paid to saleswomen who are 18 yearn 
of ago and have had one year’s experience. The relation of expendi- 
ture to income is discussed on the basis of this' wage, which, -upon 
investigation, has been dejterminod as sufficient to meet a sales- 
woman’s absolutely necessary living expenses. A budget is worked 
o'lt to show, the moat effectual distribution of this wage by one who 
aims to be efficient in her work. Other wage amounts are consid- 
ered and also the changed conditions when a girl lives at home or 
enters into a cooperative plan with other workers. The wisest use of 
a salary increase is discussed, and the means of recreation, education, 
and saving receive a great deal of attention. The application of these 
leasons is constantly urged by the teachers, who stand ready to advise 
about the buying of a suit or coat, saving for a vacation, and in gen- 
eral, about the best use of money for. any purpose. As a part of the 
regular work the pupils start cash accounts. With the help of the 
teachers, expenditures are totaled each week , nder classified head- 
ings. The habit of account-keeping thus formed at the school 
becomes permanent in many cases. 


in establislnng a sane point of view toward life these discussions are 
of groat value. .V few examples of the good accomplished by this 
work are here given. They are taken from reports of individual 
work with the pupils. 


The question of annual expenditure (oretocldngB was under discussion. Mi» 

said lhat she bought a pair of JS-cont imitation silk stockings about once a week;,. 
She wore them continuoualy for a week, and then they were usnally so full of holes 
that she threw them away, The experience of those who paid II for three of 
good cptton stocl^gs, which, frequently washed and mended, would last six months, 
was ratirely foreign to her. To her great surprise she discovered that her outlhy fer 
stockings was approximately $13 a year, while thoee who bought with, mere iotelli- 
gence spent but $2. 
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^ ICif . I owning |7 .50 ft weekt hftd beon in tbe habit of upending her eftmings 

fo*“ pin moaey» sodan. ftod chocoUtoe every day; on Sunday the usually went to Ro- 
ytvn Beach, spending 12 or W over)* lime she went. She has now decided to tr)’ u> 
Mie« money and help her husband, who has no settled orc||>ation. Before working 
on the caab account she bought a 60-cent box of candy one night for her dinner, eating 
V U aloaa. After studying diet and cash arcounta, she never did this again. She lias 
\dfcided to open an iCoount in a savings bank. 

\ I found Miss had the habit of bunng i<v-rrt«ui sodas every evening after 

woA. I explained to her how this hahit afTocted her apjX’tite and her purse, and she 
reeolved to stop. ' I began a rash aceouiit vrith her. She had never th(mgbf of doing 
thia and had not needed to. because her aunt, with whom she li\*iMl, f(H)k no board 
money and hel|>od her a great deal. When I learuwl that Mi»e - — ~ ww* very muc h 
iaterested in music, 1 suggestiMl tlial she save inouoy each w«H*k towarvl inoreadvan<'(Ml 
muftical training. She so«,n) gave up ire-cn^am mKlas and iii now saving tmuu*y fur 
music lessons. 

HYGIENE and PHY Sir a I. EDVrATION, 


Six lectures by a woman physician^ well known for her inleretit 
in education, cunstitute an important part of this course. Tlie 
lecturer^ with a clear uiulerstatuluig of a aaleswoman s pmbkMiLs, 
aiiapta her ainiple. talks to metd the needs of this class of 

tworkera. Tlie subjects of the six lectun's are as follows; 1. The ft>oi 
and footwear. 2. Digestion and diet. 3. C\)iustipation; menstrua- 
tion. 4. Nervous eontrol. ,*). Kepnuluctioii. 6. lieproduetion. 

These lectures are revieweti and applied in various ways in sul>- 
aequent loasons conducted by the teacher in chargt*. who also leads 
informal discussions coiuvniing the importance of a business woman’s" 
appearance, the kind of cjothing which should 1 h' worn and its care, 
the desirability of frequent bathing, and other personal' lojiics. 

It is the aim of the course in hygiene to give such instruction and 
training as will pmmote the physical well-lwing of tlu‘ pu]>ils, and 
thereby add to their comforl. happiness, and succt^ss.’ .Vs with the 
other courses, the subject is first apj)roached from the .'landpoint 
of the special conditit»ns of the industry. One of tlie most dilliciili 
conditions is the necessity of standing all day, and it is patent that 
if anything can l>e lione to lessen the fatigue thus tjcrasioned, the 
pupils should know aj^t it. That- the style of shoes tlu\vTveur and 
their weariness at night may bear any ndation to each other has 
xiever occurred to most of theni, whost' choice of fotitwear is usually , 
governed by the di^irc for a “pretty'’ rather than a eomfortahle 
shoe. After the anatomy of the foot has hemi descriU'd, with the 
Aid of drawings and photographs, a dozen different styles t>f shoes, 
borrow'od from an accommodating dealer, are shown. These may 
vaiy in style from a French-heeled party slipper to au extreme 
or^^dic &odel. The effect of each is carefully explained and the 
that footwear suitably w’om with an evening gown is 
l>eit|hpir suitable nor safe for daytime wear by a girl whose work ' 
loquireb eight hours of standing. Many of the pupils make their 
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first purchase of hygienically shaped shoes as a result of the simple 
but convincing talk. One girl wfho changed fn»m cramping, deform- 
ing shoes to a pair built on a hj’gienic last, said that she “never 
'dreamed that sh(H« could make such a difference; that she would be 
so much les.M fire<l st night a,s a result of the change." 

In treating the aubje< l of nutrition, the teacher considers the needs 
of her pupils as sah'swomen, but s(h>s in th.em also the future pro- 
viders of hous<>holds. An effort is made to stimulate an interest 
m wise buying, in economical methwls of preparation, in clean, well- 
( ooked, palatable fiKid, and in a varied diet. The question of business 
lionesty is bnmght up in relation to the choice of fooil and the cir- 
( uinstances governing its consumption. Every girl knows from her 
own evperience or that of others that a person who is suffering from 
indigivstion or headache or backache finds it difficult, if not imf>os- 
sible. to si'rve customers properly. Since the In-st ph>-sical condi- 
tion that a sah>swoinan can attain i.s due her employer and her 
customers, it is clearly her duty to let judgment rather than whim 
contnd her choice in the matter of foods, men the aasimUatioh 
of food IS under discussion, the care of the teeth is emphasiaed, and 
aflerw ards the ('ondition of her twth is talked over with each pupil. 
If a girl needs tlie s<>rvices of a dentist, but can not afford to pay 
for this attention, arrangi'ments are made for free treatment at onV 
^of the dental schools, and she is allowed time out of the school session 
/or tiu* iH*(VHstiry work. 

I'lie h>sson on the nervous system resolves itself into a discussion 
of the Ix-st way to keej) this delicate and indispensable mechanism 
III a higldy efficient state. Tlie value of fresh air, of eight or nine 
hours’ sleep, and of a sufficient amount of the right kind of recreation 
IS brought out. ('onsideration is ne.xl given to the practicability 
of obtaining the needed air and sleep and to the relative merits of the 
many forms of recreation indulged in by different members of 


lion, wnicn IS luKen up from the broad standpoint of eugenics. 

Much good is derived from this practical course in hygiene. When 
the irirLs ednu* to the school, many need advice in regard to some 
liyvsiral haiidicai). Nearly always the feel, and often the teeth or 
the eyi-s, are causing mueh suffering, and there are many troublesome 
cases of constipation. .Uthougb most stores, through their welfare 
departments, provide fre<> medical advice, many girls hesitate to 
take advantage of this ojiportunit y, and in a large store it is usually 
not possible for an official to seek out and investigate individual 
cases not previously ri*ported. But a teacher of 30 saleswomen 
soon discovers which dnes are physically below par and these girb 
are grateful for the advice of an older and more experienced person 
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Often a girl admiU that she had been intending to '*do something’' 
about her difficulty, but she might doJa}" to her great harm without 
the impelling suggestion of m^ino one in whom she feels . confuionce. 
It is found that ill health among tht^' girls is nearly always due to 
Ignorance rather lhau w'iliful neglect c>r the lack of means ft^r j>ro- 
feasional advice. They do not know how to live aiul lio not under- 
aland the reasons for many prtH'autit>us which may have hern given 
;tbem. The question "WiyT' is pnt and answered nmnv limes in 
this course as in all the others, {ox it is inlonde*i that the }*MrptKsx, the 
of everything taught at the school shall he clearly uiult^rstoinl hy 
both teachers and pupils. 

The first thnn^ statements (juoted IwUnv art' taken frojn teacliers* 
reporta of individual work will» their ])U]>ds; the last tme is from a 
pupil’s U'tf^t paper. The extracts art* typical »*xamj)l-*s nf wavs m 
which the teaching is ap])liod, 

suflertxl mvore ht^adftcbtvf. Wo wMit her Ui tlio 

for an oxaminjition of her oyo«. found that alio luH^lod very imioh, and holjH^d 

her plan to go to the di^pomaxy for Uie thrtw nmv^^ary At Uu» end of ihia 

dmo she obtained her glaaeca and ha-» worn Uiem with relief ever flinri* Thi^ did m't 
cure the hca<ia('hee completely, however It wandiet'overed that her rr'iridar hnioln^'n 
cooeisted of dotighnute, pie, and coffee. Slie |K»rmm(i<*<i u^ give up t offee. !ip«i. 
a day at a time, then a wtM»k, and I'lnally to give it up alUigetiuT Sin* hiw« aleo leariu d 
to change the chara^'U-r of the food which aIiO ei*!tru» h-r her him Ihhuis. Tiin*e we-t^ 
have gt>ne by wnlii no lu^dachec. 

Mi« came to the wditwl wnUi ht;r U*etli in vt-ry hao cnmlitii-n. At* tOie 

had never had them cared for, nearly every ti^ith was d<H'A>cti. ImnitMliately afi« r 

’• lecture on the care of the U>eth, Mue asked me to rt\'ODiineiid a 

deatiat. I took her to the Harvanl Pontal riinic. when» ahe received mMitun'nt 
free of cha^ except for the materials uaed. She Uaa been .going tin- re t>nco a w tn-k 
(or the last six wocka. 


Miae had been eating no broakfkat before voming to tlie After the 

lecture by Dr , a talked over the matter, and tlie common-eeiitH^ argument 

of gain in sUenglh convinced her that alie aliould try to eat e»^nu*tl»ing. Every monn 
ing after our talk I aakeii her if slie had ha<i any breakfast, and (»nly once ha^i'idie 

failed to get this meal. 

1 have purchaaed ahoee like iboee tlie teacher adviaod, and the change is wonderful. 
When I ueed to go home from work at night, I waa lamo and iny hejwl ached, but 
now, even if my head doeeacho, my feet uovor bother me at all. I feel like running 
or walking all the time. 


Albed with the work in hygiene, and having the sajno general 
aim, is a course in- physical education. For this work tiio floor of 
the schoolroom is cleared, and under the direction of an experienced 
teacher the pupils practice not Swedish gymnastics' but certain 
exercises which may be suitably taken in street clothes and which 
W applied to the needs of s^eswomen. That the occupation of 
is physically fatigubg no one will deny, but few porsojis 
bow. how the physical strain may be lessened by coirect standing 
and breathing and by means of simple exercises which may be taken 
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inconspicuously while on duty. Practioe b given in watthig; 
(lemonstmto the desirability of a fine bearing and gilit; 
sitting position is taught; awkward and deforming habite are modi^:^*C 
fied; and the effectiveness of a clear, well-modUlated voice is empha - 
sized. The point is constantly made that good looks and fine 
physique are, and Aould be, a personal and business asset. Through- 
out the lessons, without sacrifice of scientific principles, the recreative / ^ I 
spirit prevails, and the girls enter into the work 'with enthusiam.' 

The beneficial influence of this course is marked. The possibilities ' 
for good in such an application of physical training are unqnestioh- | 
ably great, and it is believed that in the near future this field will be‘ " 
developed by organizations interested in bringing about a hi^ degree- 
of industrial efficiency. 

Referring to the help she had received from this work, one girl said : 

I found that I had been sitting in street care all bundled up and in the moat uncom- 
fortable and awkward positions, with my chest contracted and my feet twisted arouDd 
fho foot rails, 1 took too long a step for the length of my leg and I had never thot^t 
of toking deep breaths in fresh air, I had no idea that exercise and fresh airinmld 1 
do w> much for me, but now unless I have plenty of fresh air all the time I can not 
boar to do anything, 

^ ; ENGLISH. 

The pupils need to be taught correct usage and what may he 
termed good taste or judgment in the selection of words. In the 
public schools they have studied English grammar, and the notice- 
ably deficient speech of most saleswomen, their impoverished v6cab- 
ularies, would seem to indicaterthat this subject has not been t migh t ' 
to advantage. If English and English literature were taught voca- 
tionally, as a weU-known writer has recently urged, it seema probable 
that the rank and file of' industrial workers, as well as many of those ' 
who have had the advantage of a good education, would use the 
language with greater perfection. Undoubtedly most of the pupils 
who speak good English when they leave school did so when they 
entered, from home association with those who speak well. 

Whatever the strength or weakness of the present system of Eng- 
lish teaching, few of the girls who undertake store work appear to 
have gained much of practical value from their previous study of 
English. Probably a still smaller number hear good Eng lish spoken 
at home. Thus they naturally use the words, phrases, and construc- 
tions of their associates of the less-educated olasses. While some 
r^pond well to a review of subject, predicate, transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs, participial forms, and other teohnicalities easily grasped' 
by a certain type rf mind but difficult of mastery by the avef®^ 
young person, the majority are not interested in the straetfiMl' kid# 
of the language. All are interested, however, in the iffirieeblo^'A*''^*' 
that will most clearly eiprees their ideas and will thertfot#' lnake'''‘^'*| 
80807^17 6 .... 
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f ‘ »ppeal to oustomfire. The idea is developed that good 

is a iquiolgly recognized sign. of education; that customers 
prefer ^ell-educated to ignorant sales people, because an educated 
kper»n may be expected to be intelligent, thoughtful, and thorough 
m the SOTvice which she renders; and that it is consequently greatly 
‘ to a girl’s personal and professional advanTage to cultivate an ade- 
quate vocabulary. 

Since the merchandise is responsible for most of the conversation 
Mtween customers and sales people, it is made the basis for much of 
the. study, of English. Articles representing various departments of 
a store, placed before the class, are talked and written about, always 
from the standpoint of interesting and impressing the customer. 
Usts of appropriate adjectives are made; articles are compared; 
ahaj^, styles, and distinctive features are named and described. 
A^in, no actual merchandise may be used, but a pupil standing 
before tile class will describe something from her own stock— a dress, 
for example— which she considers one of the best and most attractive 
valun in the department. It is understood that she is to describe it 
« fullj and accurately as possible, so that the class will have a clear 
picture of the dress. When she has finished, the class plies her with 
^estions. What were the buttons ? How \vere the}’ arranged i 
Was it genuine pongee? Was the dress hand or machine embroid- 
tted? When all tlie. gaps have been filled in and every point has 
1^ settled, each pupil may WTite a description of the dress to show 
the steength of her memory and her power of visualizing. Similar 
“V exercises are giyen in directing customers , to different departments 
of the store and in answering the many diverse questions which are 
asked, 

Bpelling lesson differs little from any spelling lesson taught 
■mth modem methods, except that the pupils have felt and expressed 
the need to Iwrn to spell the words correctly before they are given 
I the opportunity of learning them. Lists of words to be spelled are 

I rn^e up of confusing- addresses in Boston and its vicinity, names 
tod ternas used in connection, with merchandise of many kinds, w'ords 

|^,frequently heard and written in reference to store and business, such 
P'-^A “department,” “manager,” “aisle,” and 

deuvfflpy,” and common errors found in the notebooks. 

which has been referred to as written English deals 

II » * 1 ^*^ letter writing. Each member of the class writes a letter 

Vp4p*tion for a position as saleswoman. Another type of letter 
th^t ’(^tten to a customer, explaining a delay in the delivery of 
ordered or asking permission to substitute something 
jft! ^ ^ stock. These letters are corrected and rewritten 

|WtU;th»y,meetfCertoin.requireaito^ previously agreed upon as nec- 
; lottos must be spaced and written well, must be clear and 
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c^rert m expre^jon and must be gracious and dignided in tone. 

comparatively few persons, even among 
the ^^eU ^ucated, are able to write a really excellent letter, and how 
important may be thb influence of a letter, the reason for emphasis 
on (his part of the course will be understood. ^ 

A requirement of the daily work is a record or report of the lessons 

Ti'"t provided for this purpose’ 

Th,> hni^od accounts, written in ink, are corrected by the teach^ ■ 
who give individual instruction to those whose penmanship or sOdling 
IS fault j or whose powers of expression are weak 
Occasional locturos have boon montionod as a part of the salosman- 
sh p course but some talks are also given on subjects of broad general 
in cros . In the study of oral English, clear enunciation of words 
and free and fearless uso of the voice are found to bo so important'" 
that a tiUk on The speaking voic.e” is hstened to with interest and 
prof, . One of the moans of increasing vocabulary and developing ■ 
forceflUspiiec.h IS. known to bo the reading of good authors. Not 
o 1 this standpoint alone, however, is the subject of “Books and 
reading approached. Knowledge of human nature, keen judgment 
of character, breadth of sympathy^these are salosniansliip essen- 
tia s. By moan.s of brief but interesting imdews of current or stand- 
aril works of biography or fiction the class is led to see that good 
biioks help them to develop the higher qualities of salesmanship. 
The speaker also points out that broader outlook, higher ideals, and 
courage to meet hard situations are a part of the persLal gain which 
comes from readmg authors of recognized merit and that as a means of 
rest and recreation, some books offer unquahfied solace and delight 
Urious books are discussed, as to their ultimate value to the reader.' 
reading list is ccimpiled, books previously collected from libraries 

and to the class, and all are encouraged 

and helped to avail themselves of their public library privilews 
Subsequent class and individual conferences strengthen the diTre 

(hoif 'r • tho pupila increasingly thoughtful in 

choice of books, magazines, and newspapers. 

1 . 1 ,^, T'?'’ leisure ” brings out the importance of plan- 

Mti?** T ^ returns, and “What we 

from plays helps the pupils to see that the drama, like literature, 

fnm 7T •«‘l“‘='‘tion, and culture, and should, there- 

lore, be chosen with discrimination. 

^ intelligent about the great movements , 
nn » of Vital importence to them, lectures are given ' 

uch subjects as “The significance of the trade-union movement,'’ 
Woman suffrage, " The mmimum wage," and “ Vocational training ” 
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It will be recalled that a part of the fourfold purpose of the school 
is the det’ffepmenf of individiuU power, and it is to wan! this end par- 
ticlflarljr that the teaching methods are directed. Some teacliers 
consider a course of atudy the all-important thing, while others in an 
effort to make the presentation conform to, a certain standard may 
fail to teach essential subject matter. In the school of salesmanship 
the course of study and the method of teaching are so bound together 
that an attempt to separate them results in marked loss of effective- 
nesa. This accounts for the failure of some teachers who, not trained 
in the methods of the school, have tried to use its outlines. Anyone 
can teach the externals of selling; were the training to stop thcwc, a 
saleswoman would derive little permanent benefit from a course in 
salesmanship. It takes a trained teacher, and one -trained in the 
highest ideals and practices of vocational teaching, to lead a class^ 
to think out for themselves the jirineiples governing success within 
their own vocation. * » 

Teaching the pupils to think is the keynote of the method. It 
involves a selection >of questions which can not be answered w'ithout 
constructive thought. It is a very complete application of the 
method employed by many educators whereby the pupils are led to 
discover their own needs, and, having discovere<l, seek to satisfy 
them. The teacher makes such use of the situations presented that 
the actual steps in development of the lesson are detected by the 
pupils themselves, the self-activity thus induced loading to that mental 
awakening which is one of the high achievements of true education. 
Lessons conducted on this plan are mote like conferences than formal 
recitations, for the teacher, instead of “imparting information.’' 
diiects the class discussion so that it will follow the most helpful lines, 
interprets when necessary, and so guides the lesson that the pupils 
form spontan^usly the correct conclusions. 

A few examples of the lessons taught in the school of salesmanship 
may b1e of value in showing how inseparable is the course of stufly 
from the method of administering it. 

.\FoT the first example a lesson on diet ntay be taken. The subject 
o| diejb and digestion was not new to the class. Before entering the 
schodl mbet of the pupils hod had soipe instruction regarding food 
add its assimilation, instruction apparently misdirected, fbr their 
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lunch^ns, like those of the average untramed worker, were examples 
of foohsh and often harmful impraoticabUity. Many of them bwan 
an eight-hour day with no breiikfast, or with the passing stimulation 
of a cup of coffee. Frequently luncheon consisted of a ham sand- 
wich and an eclair, or doughnuts and pie, and dinner would be what- 
ever was put on the table at home or in the boarding house. Food 
. bore no relatbn to health, to efficiency, or to wages, for this was one 
of (he many influences accepted without thought. 

The lesson in question was the third in a series on the choice of 
focn . a basis for the lesson, the teacher had in hand the menus 
of the three meals eaten by each member of the class the previous 
day lo obtain tins material no coercion was necessary. When the 
pupils were asketl to write out the facts, in order that the work might 
be made as helpful as possible, they responded willingly. 

Without personal allusion, different menus exemplifying both wise 
and unwise combinations were discussed. Nearly' aU of the menus 
s iowe<l a preponderance of fried foods, an excessive consumptiota of 
ten. and a very limited use of vegetables. By recalling their attention 

to the first lecture on diet and digestion given by Dr , the 

pufuls were able to reason out why fried foods are usually more 
diflicult of digestion than those prepareii in otlier ways. But an 
appeal to the reason w not always powerful enough to effect a change 
in liabit. The experience of those who had found other methods of 
preparation quite as palatable as frying was brought out. The 
pupils became deeply interested iq the pros and com of— Broiled v. 
frieil steak; dropped v. fried eggs; baked v. fried sausage. 

The point was also matle that frying is a much less harmful process 
when properly done, and then a n\ember of the class who understood 
cooking explained the correct method. 

Many of the girls were ready to admit that tea was not good for / 
th(>m, blit they said they drank it because they liked “somotliihg 
hot,” or more frequently because they had formed the habit ai^ 
meal would sinmi incomplete without it. The virtues of milk, co^a, 
malted milk, and water as substitutes were accordingly disenssed, 
with the result that some members of the class gave up the im- 
inoderate use of tea in favor of a beverage more wholesome. At 
this point, when habits were under discussion, .some one brought up 
the soda-fountain habit, stating that many of the sales people left 
their departments late in the afternoon of every day. to get *n 
ice-cream soda at the “fountain." This timely suggestion led to con- 
sideration of the larger principles involved. Is- a saleswoman juati- . 
fied m taking 10 or 15 minutes away from her work every dajr for 
t^ purpose! What is the customer’s impression of a store in . 
which she sees a lar^ number of employees occupying the stools of 
a public soda fountain ! WTiy is it sometimes a personal disadvant- 








age to be away from the department? What are the dangers of the 


r soda-fountain habit? Is it-a good investment of money? If a girl 
bought a 5-cent soda every day- for a year, what would be the total 
amount expended ? 

The question of vegetables was connected with the discussion on 
the meaning *of a balanced diet, which had taken place in the pro- 


list was made of the fresh vegetables obtainable in the market at 
that season (October). Prices Were given, and various ways of 
cooking the vegetables were described. Again the pupils wdio had 
had experience in the preparation of food became leadens in the 
lesson, emphasizing the need of thorough cooking,, delicate seasoning, 
and attractive serving.^ ^ 

In all of the preceding discussion tlie teaclier gave or no 

information herself, but kept so many interesting questions before 
the class that all were thinking about their own experience in the 
matters under discussion and were pi/cbnqpiously establishing new 
rules for future conduct. 

The demonstration sale furnishes the best illustration of tlie 
method of teaching, for the use of the s*vle as a teaclnng exercise 
was devised by the director of the school who likewise plannt*d the 
manner of conducting it with special reference to the needs of a 
class of saleswomen. 

In the sale about to be repork»d, .a girl from the art embroidery 
department of one of the stores was the saleswoman, and the stock 
consisted of towels, laundry bags, crochet cotton, and other mer- 
chandise of like character. The accoiimt of this sale ii adapted from 
an article on the school of salesmanship which appeared in “Women’s 
Wear” * and which was written from notes taken oy the author 
during a first visit to the school. 

The customer, dressed for shopping, ent(*red from’ the opposite 
sid^ of .the room and stated that she wished to exchange a laundry 
bag which she had purchased the day before, llie girl had assun*d 
her, she said, that it would go with her pink wall paper, but she had 
found that this was not the ca^ie, and wished therefore to return it 
and get the money back. The girl had said “good morning” as the 
customer approached the counter. She now invited her to take a 
seat and said she would be glad to help her. The customer there- 
upon asked, **I can have my money back, can^t I?" -The sales- 
woman replied that she could, but that she would rather satisfy the 
. customer with merchandise. While this conversation was going 
on, the -saleswoman had called a floor manager (a member of the 
i wclass who represented the same store as the saleswoman) who had 


ceding lesson. It was made cle^r tlmt vegetables furnish a dt'siraWe 
means of supplementing a meal with the element most needed. .A 
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opened the package and approved it for exchange. In the mean- - 
um^, the giri picked up a towel marked to be embroidered, calline v' 
attenbon to the new design. The customer showed some interest 
but objected to. the pattern which she thought too large for the 
spaw, whereupon the girl showed her' several others in ^er patterns 
o.xplammg pleasanUy the best features of each. She reached a poinU 
Ht wluch the customer liked a certain design, but did not like the 
towel, so she suggested that the customer might have the design 
Slamped on any towel she might select. Finady she decided to buy 
two towels of a oertam design, and two more of another. The girf 
then suggested that if she bought two more, she would have an even 
half-dozen, on which quantity there was a shght reduction, and sue-' 
eeeded m making the sale. By this ,time the customer's distress 
about the laundry bag was somewhat relieved, and tlie saleswoman 
" '"ij action back to the bag by suggesting that she 

wt.nld show some oXher styles which might b^iore desirable. 

The customer did not think she would bo interested in other kinds 
She behoved she would prefer to make the bag. The saleswoman 
then pointed out that the materials for a bag would cost more than 
would a bag ready-made, and the customer would have the work to 
< o as well. Without waiting for a decision, she produced a laundry ' 
bag of a style quite different from the one the customer had brought 
back and began to explain its good points^ She spoke of the good 
workmanship and how desirable it is that such an artacle be strongly 
made; of the heavy drawing cord wliicli, with its tassels, added to 
the attractiveness of the bag; of the soft gray tone which would har- 
monize with the pmk waU paper and of the Persian border which 
would go with anything. Having interested the customer enough 
to lead her to ask the price of the bag, it developed that the prioe 
was higher than that of the first bag. Here the saleswoman pointed 
out that the first bag was a special value, but that this one was 
really of bettor material and would give more satisfaction. She 
linally pold the customer this laundry bag, and also some balls of 
embroidery cotton for use in.embroidering the six guest towels which 
h^d h#»en previously purchased. 

The new.sale amoupted to considerably more than the price of the 
tot laundry bag, and as the customer was not prepared to pay the 
lull amount the girl was obliged to make out an upusual fonn of 
sales check to complete the transaction. She had to credit the 
tot bag, charge the towels, the second bag, and the cotton, and 
credit the- amount paid by the customer on the n^w transao 
tion, leaving the remainder as a C. O. D, ; 

When the sale was over, several girls raised their hands and asired 
to see the sales check, which they recognized at once as a difiSoult one. 
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, The <2la88 then took up tho critioiam of the sale. One girl thought 
, that ttie stock was poorly arranged in that^ all the articles were placed 
on the same level, producing a monotonous eff^t. Another girl said 
that this arrangement was bad, because no attempt was made to 
attract customers' attention, but she commended the neatness^ of 
the display and the feeling for system shown in the classification of 
articles. Several felt that towels should not have been sho^ii at 
the beginning of the sale, siiKU' the customer’s chief inten^st was in 
, laundry bags. The sak'sw'oinan answered this criticism by saying 
that she did this partly to fill in the time while the floor manager 
was examining tho package, as she thought that was always an 
awkward and sometimes an embarrassing moment, and partly to get 
the customer’s mind aw^ay from the thought of disappointment hiu) 
annoyance which had been uppermost when she entered the store. 
She said she had inU>ndod to work back to the bag gradually, which, 
in fact, alie had done. One gir! said that not enough ’ talking points ” 
were given, and when the class was asked wdiat additional ones 
might well have been mentioned, the following were suggested : Name 
of material, laundering qualities, capacity (of the bag), quality of 
the linen (toweJs). The saleswoman bi'licved that these points 
would not have inU^rested her customer, who had n'turiied the bag 
because it offended her sense of (^olor. She bad, therefore, empha- 
sized the aesthetic rather than the practical points. The class agreed 
that the ‘^talking points" selected sliould be those wliich would make 
the strongest appeal to the special customer. 

The question of diction w'as brought up, and two cxprt*ssions were 
criticized,. "this here," and “ ton a ball," instead of "Urn cents a 
ball," when the price of the cotton was given. AH had noticed that 
at a critical point in the sale one of these balls of embroidery cotton 
had fallen to the floor, distracting the att(*ntion of the customer and 
probably soiling the cotton. A visiting merchant said tliat the girl 
had told the customer that the bag ‘‘would fade a little." He con- 
tended that either it would fade or it would not fade, and tho girl 
was not justified in returning such an answer. It was thought by all 
that the saleswoman's manner was exceptionally good; she >^as alert 
without nervous tension and was friendly without being effusive. 

class was asked what was the difficult feature of this sale, and 
some one replied that it was the handling of an exchange for a dis- 
satisfiM customer. "What kinds of refund customers have you 
had?" was the next question. The pupils were urged to think about 
such, transactions and report interesting oases at the next conference. 
The point was made that oustomerB wishing to return articles 
fiequeotlyaead them back instead of bringing them to the store in 
: < It was agreed that sometimes this course is followed by 
customers who do not want to he persuaded to buy something else and 
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Are timid about incurring the poasible displeasure of the store and 
the sale^ peo|de. ’ 

Than the question of why people return* goods was taken up, and 
after referonoe to the dissatisfaction that arises from bad fitting and 
inisinforniatioii, it was admitted that frequently sales people urge 
customers to buy merchandise, saying that it may be returned if not 
satisfactory, an<l that in such cases the girl^s aim is apparently to 
a sale and got rid of the customer as soon as possible. Here the 
t»'nclu*r took occasion to remind the class that a New York merchant 
who had visited the school a short time before liad assured them that 
in New l.ork 33§ ptT cent of all the shirt waists sold were returned* 
A great deal of questioning (*nsued with regard to returns, and much 
stress was laid on the point that too often a salesw’oman forced the 
goods on the customer, or in other cases failed to interest herself in 
s(d(*ctiiig the article hi'st suited to tlu^ custonu'r’s needs. 

Hu* efTect of returned gtHxis t>n sales people themselves was dis- 
eiLss(*d and it was matle plain that every return means a loss to the 
store, w'hich may include the cost of delivery, of collecting and bring- 
iiig hack tlie goods, a inark-<lown which may he necessary to sell the 
goods again, aiul a lost opportunity to make a real sale through hav- 
ing tiie inerchandistt out of the department w'hen some one else wants 
It, I he i«*lation of tlu* whole question to wages was tinallv brought 
out, and it was agreed that a girl who incurred the expense of fre- 
quent credits could not hope for promotion, if ind«>ed her services 
would be h)iig retained. 

It will be noticed that tlie first part of flie criticism came entirely 
from the class, and that the teacher did not even direct it until it 
became necessary to turn, the attention of the class to the object of 
the sale, in order to make the best use of the period of diso.ussion. 
The topic of the sale was Returns, their causes, efecis, (mi prex^ention. 
Since nothing out of the ordinary came up in the sole, thus making 
It more profitable to discuss it under some other heading, it was 
made to serve the purpose for which it had been planned. 

lioviewing the coticism, it is found that the discussion of the 
class is not in any definite ortler, but is spontaneous rather than 
forced, dealing with certain important headings under the technique 
of the saJe, a^. arrangement and care of stock, talking up merchon- ’ 
dise, diction, suggestion, and points of system, Tlio visiting mer- 
chant brought forward a point of ethics. Had this been less axio- ^ 
matic, the discussion would have been laid asule till it was disposed 
of, as stich a question is always held of more importance than the * 
technique of a sale. 

The attention of the class once drawn to the subject of returns, 
the pup41a brought out the causes for returns, the different ways in 
which they are made, their effeot on the store, on the department 
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^ere the sje is msde, on the sales girl, and on the merohandise. 
Ine prevonUon of such credits came next. 

'nik exercise included not only a lesson on returned merchandise 
which was the purpose of the sale, but the side issues of several sales^ 
mansup prmciplee and a question of ethics. What the side i,«ue8 
would be could not, of course, have been dotermineil in advance 
The progr^ of the sale might have been entirely different from that 
which had been plamicl, for the reaction of sales girl and customer 
on each other can not be judgoil beforehand. 

The demonstration sale illustrates strikingly one of the salient 
points in the teaching method— adaptability to circumstance. The 
wilhngnoss and the ability to discard absoluteJv a carefully woiked- 
out plan should some unforeseen need arise in die course of the leswn 
aro es^ntials m the succ’ssful teacher. The teacher who took the 
part of. the customer sei/.eii an opportunity to .dictate a problem m 
the sal^ check, quite impromixu, for she had not expectisl to con- 
elude the sale in this way. It was another case of aiiapting the cir- 
cumstances to mako a problem worth working over. 

With the aid of notes taken during the sale the members of the 
class were able to volunteer criticisms m detaU. No examination was 
necessary to show whether or not the lesson had been foUowwl and : 
understood. The pupils had been learning also how to select signifi- 
cajit points and phra.se notes, how tocmhoilv these nod's in a fmislm.i 
expression of thought, and how to sum up the arguments for ami 
against a situation in a logical way, 

.ITie distinguishing features of the teaclung meUiod arc; Develop- 
ment through self-activity; adaptation to tho requirements of the 
vocation; and always, and most important, in the words of the 
founder of the school, "the connecting of education with life.” 

The course in color and design seemed to a well-known writer sulii- 
ciently characteristic of tho work of the school to servo as an exam- 
ple of its maUuKl. He said; 


In the cla« in color you will at linit l>e p.i«le<l by the %-ivid intercel lalien l.v ili,- 
pupile in the theory oi it. At laat the reason ior it worke into your mind. Theeo girle 
are engaged in the practice oi color eveo' ailenioon over hate, tibbona, glovce, and 
cMtumee. When you once begin to study a subject which reach™ practice in vour 
life, you can not stop with practice. A law of your mind carriee you on to the phiKe- 
opby of It. ' 

What was said as to the effect of the study of color aud design on 
the minds of those who practice it is true of every course in the cur- 
nculim, for no subject is taken up for study which can not reach 
practice in the lives of the pppils. The courses supplement each 
other m this respect. It is not easy to say where economics ends and 
anthmetic begins when work- on the budget is begun; pereonal 
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accounts lea<l to the consideration of a balanced diet, as well aa to Ae 
qualities and kinds of clothing to be purchased with a stipulated pro- 
portion of income. Arithmetic, textiles, merchandise, and spelling 
nu‘et in the sales check and in the demonstration sale. Color and 
d.'sign review the work done in certain textile lessons, aJid one can * 
ncNcr tell w'hicli of the various subjects will be under discussion in 
ihc collide of any given h>sson. This is a natural result from the prac- 
II e o ( rawing the desireil coniribiilions to the discussions from the 
I>upil.s, who are encourageil to bring to the class anvthing thkt seems 
10 them inten>su.,g and helpfid. This treatment oif the class discus- 
.suins IS m harmony with the fundaiiu ntal motive of the training, for 
the rela mg of subject to subject is hut a part of the relating of oduca- 





Chapter VI. 

‘‘FOLLOW-UP WORK AND PERSONAL RELATIONS 
WITH PUPILS. 


In tlitt store work of hor the tomlu'i' of sak^inmiship lias 

excellent opporUiniiy ti^t tin* validity nf tcarliiii^. for no 
review or oxaimnation could nneal so i’lt*t\rly what has actuallv hem 
gained from the nuirnmg le-j^sons. As stated \\\ anotiier ehaplei. 
each tneinluT t>f t he tea (‘hers’ tdass hu'^ nndt*r her supervision one of tlie 
pupil siiJ(\swom(»n mul what is kmo\n as 'follow-up" work is one of 
her d\iti('« in this (omuM’tioiK .Vt h^ist once a week <*aeh t<*aeher w 
roquirtnl to invesitigatc the practieal saK»smanship of lu'r pnpd l>\ a 
visit to the department in which tin* girl is at w ork .\l this nm<» she 
questions iier ahi>ut her stock, notes Iut treatment of it, and ohservr- 
any saJt^ w hicii slie may make : she intaMs the hnver and tloor manager 
of the de|>Hrtinont m qutstion and n*eeives their report of her ])Ujnl ^ 
progress; she studies also tlie spe<'nd etmditions under whu*h the 
girl is W'orking. that slie may advist* Iut more nnderstamimglv in 
the conferenc(‘s wliieh naturally folitnv these visits 'Tins assoeiatam 
is n*ciprocally adVantageoiis : the friendly eouns- l of lit*r teaehtu- i- 
a helpful and hroadening infiu(*nee in the girl's lift*, and tin* teaeln r 
gains from the contact an insight into tin* ]>rohh*ms of dt'partmeni- 
store wttrkers not easily ae(inin*d in any other wav. 

The store report is often tin* starting point of a mon* or lt*ss inn 
mate personal talk w'hich the directim of tin* school has with cacti 
girl l>ofon» the end of the term d'in*rt* an* two reastms for Indding 
this conference, which is jnirposely deferred until tin* anus and 
methOils of the school arc w’ell iVnderstood and until friemllv relations 
with the teachers are naturally and firmly estahlished. 1'ho first 
reason is the obtaining of a statistical record of eu(*h pupil. (See 
Appendix^ pp, 75-77, for form.) This is felt to he desirahh*. not 
simply as a means of identification and for use in answering references, 
but as furnishing valuable data in relation to the training of tlie 
school and the results of its system of training. The record stales 
the facjts about the age, parentage, health, and education of each 
pupil and gives detailed information regarding the positions whi(*ii 
were held before entrance tx> the school.- Later, an estimate of the 
class work, and the date of awarding the diploma, are added to the 
record. 
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If « girl has l>ehin(i her a series of rhangee from one position to 
snothcr, with no betterment from the changes, it is evident that there 

something wrong in her attitude toward her occupation or in her 
< hoioe of it. and there is still time to bring almut a better attitude or 
I) more suitable choice of vocation. In some cases home conditions 
'lave a hampering effect and information concerning the trouble, no 
mutter how personal, is usually vohint<H're<l in resjwnse to the 
friendly interest shown in this interview. The confidence felt by the 
|iii]>ils in the teachers leads them^r bring many jve.rsona] problems to 
the scIkhiI. which is always read\-\) help find the right solution. It 
will he seen that the by-pnsiuet of t\is conference is an unexampled 
social opportunity, the creation of wjiich constitutes the second' rea- 
son for the taking of the record. 

At the end of the first six wtu'ks of the term, when the course is 
half over, a ipiesl iomiaire is sent to the lltMir managers who are 
in charge of ilic pupils. iS<-e A])pendix, p. 76.) If tlu>so ofliciala 
have supervised the work of their girls aa they are expected to do, the 
rcjmrt.ssont hack to the school are extremely heljiful to the teachers, 
slmwmg what results of tlio training have heen reeogniied hy the 
floor manager and what should he most emjiha-sized in tJie final 
weeks of the course to hriiig about iiivdixl ini])roveinent. When (he 
(juestions have heon answered hy the floor managers, the blanks are 
sent to the odlee of the superintendent, who n>ads the reports and 
iippends his signatn’^'. The managers of the stores heartily indorse 
this iMa'ihod of securing a detailed report at a stated time, for while 
primarily intended to cheek up the work of the sah>s people the blank 
also fulfills. the larger function of eliecking up the iioorinen, (he degree 
of whose attention to the work of the saleswomen under tliem is indi- 
eat<‘d by the answi'rs to the (|Ucstions. 

When the eours<> is ended the pupils nuist show that (hey have 
gained not only in knowledge hut in ability to apjdy (heir knowledge ' 
to their work before they receive the diploma of the ^ichool. After a 
peri.Ki of probation long enough to prove tliat the candidate is capa- 
1)1(> of independent effort toward better .salesmanship the diploma is 
granted. , This prohation period varies with the, individual, and the 
nltiinate award depends upon the favorable report of floor superin- 
tendent, haver, ami tlie teacher who makes observations. 

1 III' follow-np ' work does not cease with the awarding of the 
iliplonm. A yearly survey us made of all the graduates of the school 
"ho are at work, the results being entered on the reverse side of the 
record curds. Wages and position thus noted once a year show at a 
glance whether or not a girl is making good u.se of her training and 
receiving recognition for it. Whilo a definite increase of wages can 
not be expected for every graduate every year, there are often other 
indications that a girl is bettering her condition. It has been found, 
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;vfor instaiu^, that the graduatea do not chi^e from one position to 
I, ^ another as they did before the training, and are therefore in line for 
adyahcemeni if they improve as their experience grows. > If the 
^3tpwted advance is not made and the girl keeps changing her posi- 
, tbn^ the reason is sought and, if possible, the cause of her restlessness 
is removed. Other indications of growth are a happier outlook and 
a broader interest in affairs within and without the store: 

A study of the statistics compiled for each year of the school s 
ekiatence reveals an encouraging upward trend in wages. Ten years 
ago $6 was the average wage paid to a saleswoman, while the survey 
, of 1915 gives $9.50 as the average wage of 232 graduates. Of this 
number, 36 held executive positions with an average of $12.50, these 
positions ranging from head of stock at $10.38 (average) to buyer at 
$40. These figures are the more significant in that this investigation 
was made prior to the adoption by the stores in January, 1916, of an 
$3.50 miniiilum wage, reference to which has already been made. 
This is not the place for an account of the action which led up to the 
recommendation of a minimum w'age for saleswomen, but it is con- 
ceivable tlmt the success of the training given by the school of sales- 
manship h^ped to bring it all about. That training results in greater 
efficiency the school has proved conclusively, demonstrating to the 
merchants that their salesw^omen can be made worth a w age w'hich at 
first seemM prohibitive. A minimum wage which is not fairly earned 
is a menace rather than a benefit, but it is a truism that efficie%t, 
high-priced labor is cheaper In the end than labor low in price and 
inferior in ability.' . . 

^ The statistical material is usually gathered in December,- w^hen the 
maximum number of employees is to be found in the stgg^.- Short 
interviews are held in the departments immediately afte/tne opening 
of the stores, before customers have arrived in large numbers. The 
essential facts might be obtained ffrom the office with less expenditure 
h:. of time and effort, but if this were done, no personal connection wnth 
the graduates would be made. The annual visit of a representative 
of the school is felt to be an invaluable means of renewing the.gradu- 
ates* interest and strengthening their loyalty, and it also makes known 
any cases needing help and advice. Thus the school keeps its hold 
on its graduates and contmues to show its interest in their welfare. 
,^he girls respond cordially and seem to feel that their teachers axe 
their friends and advisers. They often come back for help long 
.^ter they have left the school to consult the teachers with regard to 
^^^ir'.'store probleii^ and personal affairs. 

^ •oa IthunlnatiBC tti^y of Um nteUan oftnluliig to woget of Mtonromui oppegred tn o 

f ^ KowM and PqtslbUltiM of Port-Time JSdocotioti,^* {nbUobed by the Koeoeobuoetu Bt*tt 
n 1?!*^ Jemiory. l«il (Sm Appendix O, » Port-TTtoe Educotton In ComnmxHnl £st^ 

bW* ;lbp. Jkdm T. Prinoe.) Tiio itudy wne ^oood on o oomporloon of stotlstlci oonoemiog the 
1 fnduntM of tbo lohool of ■lemonihlp with fUttetko dMllng with o simUor group of unttolned 











FOtLOW-UP '» W08K AND^BBtATiOirS PUKls i 

One ^1 was seriously disturbed because se^^ral saleswomen had 
m her judgment, been unjustly discha^ed from her deparfment! 
Those who left were, she beheved, doing their work by honest methods 
and ^cordmg to high ideals, while those who remained constantly 
Related the higher principles of salesmanship. She felt that it would 
be Mrong to remain in the store without expressing her convictions 
and she was^repared to resign if the nianagemerit'wished her to do so 
after hearing her report. The moral support of the school gave the 
necessary impetus. She put the matter frankly and ^uUy before the 
management, who received her suggestion^ gratefully. As a result 
he department was reorganized on a new and more liberal basis, and 
the buyer gamed the respect and cooperation of his subordinates. 
The new spirit will doubtless spread to Other departments 
Six years after graduation a pupil asked if she might return for a 
postgnuluate courae. Unfortunate home conditions necessifted her 
return to the mdustrid world as a w.age earner, and she felt that 
renewed courage would be hers if she might attend the schJol for a 
whUe. She IS now an i^istant buyer, the only woman occupying 
such a position m a well-known specialty house hj' B 

TT- I ^ confidence which 

c g rls feel in the school— a confidence based on the foundation of' 
practical helpfulness for which the training stands. 

The pupik ^ met socially as frequently as possible after gradua- 
tm not only for the sake of the friendly contact, but becausefid the 

graduates themselves is 
fwtered. They are held to the school and to each other by an 

rium® aviation md by class meetings. Each class elects a 
secretary before graduation, and the secretaries organize social 
gathermgs of aU the alumnse, thereby bringing the ^rls from the 
Merent ^s together in the only organization to which they aU 

butMURlir^n are sometimes purely social in character, 

but usually a partof the evening is given over to the transaction of 

by the director of the school 
iSm'l the development of the work since the 
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Chapter VII. 

THE TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS. 
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In the early days of the school of salesmanship the sole aim of the 
director was the de^lopment of a school where saleswomen should 
receive adequate training for their work. That this development 
was gradual, in line with theOtiery conservative attitude of the mer- 
chants JoWard department-store education, the historical account has 
shown. The whole plan was, ind^d, regarded as an educational 
experiment, and little thought w'as given to the probable outgrowth 
of the future. 

The school represented a new and needed form of education, and, 
worked out as the experiment w^as, on a sound and comprehensive 
basis, with due emphasis on the occupational as well as the social 
requirement, it soon attracted the attention of educators and business 
men outside of Boston. The director of the school was urged to 
establish similar schools in other cities, but circumstances made this 
impossible. Mon interested in the movement then asked for teachers, 
who, trained in Mrs. Prince’s methods, would be able to carry on the 
work elsewhere. At the same time women who saw the opportunity 
in the new field were asking for the privilege of studying under Mrs. 
Prince. At first it seemed impossible to undertake the development 
of this now line of training, which, it was foreseen, would involve 
large responsibility. 

A teachers' class was, however, the inevitable outcome of the suc- 
cess of the experimental school of salesmanship, and with its estab- 
lishment the permanency of the work became assured. It was in 
1909 that the first attempt was made to train a teacher for an outside 
position, and this was done in response to a request from merchants 
in Providence, K. I., who desired to start a cooperative school sfimilar 
to the one conducted at the Women’s P]ducational and Industrial 
Union. The Providence school was organized and carried on by the 
teacher trained for the purpose until she left to accept a position ns 
educational director in one of the leading stores of the country. 
During the next two years eight women were given special training 
under Mrs. Prince's personal supervision, and all were quickly placed 
in desirable positions. At the end of this period (June, 1912) it was 
manifest that with increasing demiands for teachers from all parts of 
the country, and a rapidly growing list of applicants for training, a 
4S 
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definitely organized teachera’ class was necessary. Ah instructor 
already experienced in the train mg of teachers was engaged to as^t 
the director in developing a comprehensive course of study. The 
next ye^ar (1913) the school became affiliated with Simmons College, 
a technical college for wotnen in Boston, and the course for teachers 
of sal^manship has since that time been included in the curriculum 
of the college. By this connection the school received some financial 
support from the college, which also provided much needed class- 
rooms and equipment. The method of administering the course and 
the teaching staff were not affected by the change. 

From the first, the^choice of candidates was considered of s^at 
importance, for they, as leaders 'of the new movement, were ^ set 
standards of department-store education for the entire country. In 
spite of the good accomplished by the school of salesmanship, some of 
the business men still held the opinion that the most successful teacher 
of salesmanship must be a person who had grown up in a store, while 
the director of the school believed that a woman with a liberal edu- 
cation and the right understanding of vocational training would be tk 
more influential teacher than ono who had had only business experi- 
ence. The director was soon proved to be unquestionably right. In 
the experience of the sciiool the few purely business women who have 
attempted educational work have failed to grasp the significance of 
the larger issues and iiave been unable to stimulate powers of thought 
in their pupils. Constructive work of this kind is too far removed 
from the experience of the average business woman to enable her to 
make the best and fullest use of her opportunity. Consequently ^ 
nearly all of the 80 students who have taken the teachers* training 
course have been college or normal school graduates with some in- 
stinct for business, a broad social interest, and an aptitude for teach'* 
iiig. That the work demands teachers of a high degree of ability 
was strikingly brought out by Mr. Harlow S. Person, the director 
of the Amos luck School of Business Administration, in an interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the word training.” He said: 

The word training may not moan the Bamo thing to all of us; some imderstand 
training with 'respect to a given objective; by “training” I mean the whole complex 
of educational proct^see— those in the classroom and those outside the classroom, but 
tnort» or lees under the control of educational authorities whoee purptae is, in addi- 
tion to the imparting of information, the wise selei'tion of thf»e who shall be trained 
for the specific purpose, the, development of capacity for independent investigation 
and for thinking, for forming sound judgments, and for constructive imaginaUon, 
and a development of a capacity for prompt adaptation to the enviionment in which 
ifl to be performed the service for which the training is designed.* 

At this point, it will be well to show how the teachers* course 
prepares the students to work toward the high ideal of the pro- 

J QmoUsI by permission from an address delivered 6y Mr. Pemon, Jan. 19, 1U6, At an EmployMt 
Managers' Conference, mnneapolis. 
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fesaion which Mr. Person has so well expressed. The course is divided 
into four parts: (1) Work done in active connection with the school 
of salesmanship ; (2) conferences with the director; (3) academic and 
professional subjects; (4) store work. 

The requirements of the first division have already been partially 
explained. The students attend all sessions of the school, observe 
the methods of teaching, do. practice teaching under supervision, 
and give individual assistance the pupils assigned to them. 
At the cfose of the morning session, the teachers’ class has a con- 
ference with the director, Mrs. Prince, who helps tlie^tudents to 
interpret the many different phases of their work, discuses with them 
the broader aspects of the movement and its relation to the most 
progressive activities of the time, and reports to them the most 
aigniiicant results of her speaking tours. 

The afternoon sessions are devoted to the study of the following 
subjects: 

Apphdd psychology . — Ordinary bumnesH mtuatioud aro exaniiued in order to analyze 
out of them aome of their peychological principles. The work involves a review of the 
fundaiuental principles of psychology, an application of thet*c principles to variout* 
department store methods, and a study of the increaseni efficiency in department 
store transactions that may be developed thmugh the couscioun application of ()sy- 
chological principles. ^ 

JEduetUion. — The course includes discussion of teac hing methods, teaching princi- 
pies, lesson plans, lesson criticisms, and courses of study. The work of the regular 
instructors, as well as that of the teachers in training, is discussed, t'ouraes of stu^ly 
lor different types of schools are planned. i 

TexHUs . — The course comprises a study of the history of the textile industry, 
including the evolution of the present manufacturing processors from the primitive 
fpnna. The major and minor textile hbers are studied both scientifically and from 
standpoint of utility. Students' make extensive collectioas of silk, wool, linen, 
and cotton fabrics, with compilation of important facts in regard to tBfbi. Mills and 
iactories are visited for the observ'ation of processes. 

Eeoncfmiet, or welfare tvork from an economic stand)>oint. — This course familiarizt*s the 
Student with the various agencies — public, semipublir, and private — that tend to 
increase the well-being of the store employee. Different methods of welfare work 
carried on in departmejit stores and industrial establishmeius are examined with 
reference to therr economic as well as their humaiiitariaii value. Beneficial agencies 
under direct control of the public, through town, municipal, State, or Federal regu- 
Utions, are studied. This includes the examination of the laws regulating hours and 
conditions of labor — especially of women — wage laws and age limit (or school childrf*n. 
The activities of the city board of health, the State hoard of health, and the Federal 
Ohildren’s Bureau form topics of study, 

A substantial background of practical store experience is considered 
as necessary a part of the teachers’ as of the saleswomen’s, course. 
Before entering the school, each student is required to obtain at least 
two weeks’ selling experience in a lai]ge store. This gives her a 
general acquaintance with the personnel, system, and atmosphere of 
a department store, and makes the beginning of the course far more 
intelligible to her 'than it would otherwise be. No regular school 
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sessiohs are held on Monday^ this day being set apart during the 
entire year for work in the stores. Until after Christmas/the rtu- 
dents devote their Mondays almost exclusively to selling, for sales- 
manship, with all its hardships and privileges, is best learned briiind 
the counter. During the busy month of December when all school 
sessicuis arc suspended for both classes, the members of the teachers' 
class take positions involving more or less responsibilit}\ With their 
well-trained minds and vigorous interest in the selling problem, the 
students are able to master details of technique and management in 
a far shorter time than would be possible for the less well-educated 
saleswomen. Hence, by the time the holiday season has arrived, 
they are in great demand for positions of trust in the stores. In 
December, 1015, throe students were engaged by a large New York 
st(tre for the book department in which one of them acted as floor 
manager. Two others had their expenses paid to a niiddlf^w^tem 
city that a store in which a graduate teacher had already demon- 
strated the value of the training course might have their help at the 
most exacting season of the year. One was made head saleswoman 
and head of stock in a handkerchief department, and the other was 
at once set to work investigafing the reasons for the weakness of an 
unprofitable department. Her discriminating study of conditions 
wtw so productive of results that she was offered a permanent posi- 
tion at the end of her three week.'^’ term of service. Twenty of the 
students were placed in the toy department of one of Boston’s largest 
stores. Here they fulfilled various functions, most of them having 
some executive respomsibility. Tw;o acted as 'service shoppere/' 
helping customers to dec’ide what gifts to buy and suggesting timely 
* pnn‘hases which might easily have been overlooked. 

After t^hristmas much less time is given to the work of selling, for 
the other activities of the store must he investigated and under- 
stood, Accordingly, the students work at bundle desks, learning 
the specific duties of (’ashier and examiner, at the same time dis- 
covering the personal ((Ualifications needed in these positions; they 
visit the receiving, marking, and shipping departments, and the 
cre<lit office; opportunity is given for work under a floor manager, 
and the employment inanagei's sometimes allow one or two students 
to sit^uietly in the office^ while Applicants are interviewed. The 
facilities provided for the cotivenience of customers are looked into 
and the arrangements made for the comfqrt ami well-being of the 
employees are the subject of careful study. The advertising aiid 
mail-order departments are studied; stock and alteration rooms We 
visited and work is done in them when practicable; observations art 
made of the policy and methods of various special departmental^ 
the transfer, adjustment, lost articles, information — which have to 
do with the minor details of dealings with customers. “Service 








inbfe. student makes a purchase in the department as any other customer 
1^ iolight do, noting carefully the behavior in certain partidUlars. 

1^' The spirit of cooperation which has held the school and the stores 
together in an eminently helpful relation for so nlany years is ex- 
I pressed even more generously in reference to the teachers* class. In 

Q addiitoh to the opportunity of spending one day a week in the study 

I) bf some store problem, students have the privilege of a month *s 

I , ibitsearch work in one of the cooperating stores. This study, which is 

U oaually directed by the educational department, is counted a part of 

k ' the regular training course. More and mol^ time is being allowed for 

^ auch vital experience within the storcj "academic** considerations 

% being subordinated to it at certain periods. The latest development 

^ ’ in this division of the course is a plan whereby each student may serve 

a few weeks* apprenticeship under a graduate teacher. This experi- 


6f rounding out the preparation. 

The teachers’ training course prepares its students for the work of 
either of two classes of positions. Those who undertake educational 
work in large stores train the employees in various ways and study 
problems of personnel and organization. The position carries the * 
title of "educational director.** Students who are more interested 
in teaching than in organizational work, becopie teachers of sales- 
manihip in public high and continuation schools. Both positions 
offet interostiDg and varied opportunities which will be described 
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Chapter VIII. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK IN DEPARTMENT STORES. 





With the creation of the position of educational director, a new ^ 
factor was introduced into the department store organization, a 
factor little understood at first, but one which soon proved itaelf 
a constructive influence. In this brief treatment of the subject 
it will be impossible to describe in detail the many interesting plims 
which the educational directors have developed with signal success 
in their several stores, but an effort will be made to show the lines 
of endeavor wliich have seemed to be most needed, some of the 
methods by which the educational deparUnents have accomplished 
their notable results, and the place which tlus work occupies in thfr ^ 
business organization. * 

An educational director can not work to the be^t advantage until 
she is personally acquainte<l with the employees of the store, and 
since classes offer a natural means of friendly approach she fre- 
quently makes the pc^rsonal connection by meeting various groups 
in the classroom. It is considered advisable to have one of the first 
classes made up of the more e.xperieuced and able saleswomen, for 
the atUuulance of those who ai*e clearly successful in their work, 
engenders respect for tlie instruction. These more mature women, 
also, a§ leaders in their departments, interpret the educational woik 
to the less experienced and iu_this way help to spread the influence 
of the training. It is recognized that w'orkers in the store need 
training for the performance of their specif duties, and claasesTcre 
“therefor? made up of employees from the low'est as well as the highest 
positions and include boys and men as well as girls and womiem 
As sales people are taught how to present their merchandise in- 
teUige^ly jtnd ^ customers acceptably, so elevator men, tele- 
phone operators, and drivers are shown how; in their importwt 
relations tp the public, they may most effectively promote the intercntei 
of the firm. Cashiers, examiners, and markers are trained in labor- 
saving methods, in system and deportment; new workers are given 
individual or group instruction in the system and policy of the store 
before they are placed in departments; and even executives have 
share in the educational work, as 'will presently" be explained. , ^ 

The training of floor managers has been turned over to the educfk^ 
tional director, by, the management with apparent relief. ,'Muqh ^ 
hare be done to develop the ri^t atmosphere among membere Oif 
force and the right attitude toward the public, for the sales pwple exry 
press, to a. great extent, the spirit of their superior officers. 
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i.^v been found that uniformity ip regard to rules and their enforcement 
by floor men is notably lacking in many stores and that this leads 
to an^ appearance of favoritism which induces a feeling of distrust 
and bitterness among the employees. It is the business of the 
educational director to investigate all such sources of discontent 
.and by means of a w^U-orclbred system, consistently administered, 
to implant a sense of fairn^ and of raspect for.autjwUy. 

The teaching ability of floor managers may be developed by 
means of bulletins expressing clearly one central idea, these mes- 
sages being sent from the educational office simultaneously to aU 
departments of the store. A specimen bulletin given in the appendix 
(p. 76) shows ho>v suggestive selling was brought t(» the attention 
of the force. Floor managers are expected to see that every pcr- 
aon in the department reads the bulletin with care, and-signs initials 
as proof that this has been done. They should also eudeavor to 
SS0 that the suggestions , or instructions are understood and are 
put into practice , whenever possible. A conference of floor mana- 
^ra is sometimes called a few days after the issuance of a bulletin 
for ‘comparison of notes as to its effectiveness. Another form of 
bullet]^ is sent to floor managers only. I'his may give in outline 
form the leading points to be emphasized in a discussion of exchanged, 
or the use of the “transfer’' or “shopping card, ’ or special pre- 
cautions to be observed at a busy season. In such a c^e the floor 
manag^ is transformed into a teacher for the time being, instructing 
the^members of his department as requt^ted by the educational 
dfrector.,^ 

Lessons or conferences on merchandise are found to be extremely^ 
helpfuTTn stimulating inter^t and in developing inUdligent sales- 
manship. These'TTOfjqericea are usually held in the department *at 
an hour when customers are few. In this way all members of the 
department may be in attendance and the class is surrounded by the 
merchandise w’^hich is the subject of study. Tlie development of a 
Satisfactory course in any line of merchandise is not a simple matter. 

books ^j^e available and those reference books which give the 
•Biatory of a product and describe its process of manufacture are 
Seldom recent enough to give all the facts needed by a saleswoman 
of to-day. It is, therefore, necessary to enlist the help of all who 
aare in any way connected with the line of merchandise under con- 
sideration. Sales people report the questions asked them by their 
customers, and the answers form a part of the systematic outline 
tr)ucb is developed. But the bujers are usudly t^e most fruit- 

they are in touch with the factories 
; if th^y are suca&ssful buyers they know their goods 

' tEe”more progressive are vitally interested in having their 

" Min people weU-informed. The buyer teache r is therefore a 
.^nattiM evolution from this situation. The educational director 
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plans and directs the conference, but reliee upon the buyer to in- 
struct his pwn department. 

This plan of instruction has led in one store to the adoption of 
dopartr^rUal demonstration sales. An effort is made to secure the 
allcmTancP o? everyone comioTTod with the department, oven the 
floor managers being included, imd each member of this Interested 
gnnij) is expected to contribute to the discussion. Hero, as in the 
case of the niercliandisA lessons, the educational dinicU)r guides^ 
interprets, perhaps summarizes at the end, but so far as possible one 
of the oxo(‘Utives, preferably the buyer, is made to feel responsible 
for the condiK't of the exercise. lie niust, of course, loam how to da 
tliis from observing the methods of tho tojiidier and by hnlping-hor to 
train his pupils. This \V(»rkipg togi'ther Of all the members of a 
department is remarkably ofToctive in breaking down a hajxifil of 
pn^j^ii^) which often exists between the managers of departmenta 
aJuI tlio sales people. They are hui jo see that their inU'rests are 
identical. The huv(»r discovers that it is worth while to tell tho sales 
ptM>ple all ho can about tho niorchandiw, since this information 
.onahjoji them to sell it hotter, and ho roalizes, furthor, that ^es 
people, c-an help him t(* buy successfully, by mporting customors' 
(’oniments about tin* goods ho solo(*ts, Tho oducalional director^ 
in thrs way, brings tln^ buyers and distributors .of morchandiso closer 
together, in a rolntion of mutual helpfulness for the good.cf the 
business. It is her aim to httV(» everyone in the store teach sOme 
one else, that the sense of growth and resulting power may reach 
all members of all departments. 

It may ho said that store chssos, in general, are made up of five 
.groups: 

(1) The junior force, consisting of tho youngest workers, who fill, 
tho positior’s of cashier, examiner, marker, etc. 

(2) New employees. 

(;i) Sales people. 

(4) “Nonproductive” ^oups, m>t included with tho juniors,, as 
elevator men, porters, drivers, stock hoys, ot(j. 

(5) Executives, especially floor managers and buyers. 

Between business and education an interesting interchange of 
methods is becoming prevalent as each learns how to use the help- 
ful ideas it may gain from the other. Children have loft school ta 
escape tests and examinations, yet some stores are now giving actuAl 
wntten or oral tests to determine the fitness of workers for .^romoi- 
tion, and such tests are not approached with dread, because the plim 
is so ma\.ife8tly reasonable. One store, for example, examines its 
now floor managers on points of system, policy, rules, and location of 
merchandise. Another store Has instituted a promotional test for 
its cashiers. Those who pass it with a prescribed average are iha 
first to be promoted to selling positions. An honojj^ystenx. has 
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b^ea worked out by another st ^re whereby the passing of certain 
teste counts for points toward a total required for an increase in 
salary. 

This new emphasis on promotion based on absolute merit is 
strengthened and carried further in practice by the educational 
<Urectoris study of the promotional possibilities connected with all 
positions. Such an investigation makes known the store’s oj>portuni- 
ties and often its rosounes as woU^ so that when a vacancy occurs, 
the chance of filling it from the ranks of the n>gular employees is 
oonsiderably increased. It has’ often hapj)oned that an outsider has 
been onkagod for a position which might liavtt been Initter filled by 
some one already familiar with the ston>, had (hat pnrsoifs avail- 
ability and fitness l>oen knowni. This investigation is an excellent 
example of the constructive work which an educational dire<'tor takes 
upon herself to do when she discovers a weak s}>ot in the (U‘gani/.u- 
tion. No oi;e else, perhaps, would realize the' wood which is so aj>- 
paront to her, or seeing it, would know what to do about it. 11^ 
ehe, with an impartial view of the whole situation, brings her trained 
mind to Iwar on the problem and (inds its si>lution. 

A stonfs s}*st<un, if well ilevistnl, is a highly satisfactory nuM'lmn- 
ism when {>erfo(‘t!y manipulated, hut if many wtirkers fail to tie llnnr 
part in carrying out its iin[)ortant details, th('n> is much clogging of 
the machinery, with resultant waste of tinu', mom»y, and ]>atro!i- 
ago. In order to discover who is blocking the satisfactory operation 
of the system and what the difficultic^s are, an educational director 
installs an error^ir blunder S}*stom. The (trrors ndernul to are those 
which occur when sales (diocks are made out carehtssly, and are 
usually one or mom of tlie following: Wrong price, wrong amount of 
money vouched for, wrong quantity of inercliamlise, no ]>rico Uigon 
merchandise, WTong figuring, wrong address, wrong item. 

When an error is iletected, it is reported to (ho educational office 
and is thou brought to the attention of (ho one responsible for it, 
who signs a slip in ackiiowledgmont. C^o/id are ke pt of 

the kinds and nurubore of errors made by oacTi employee, improve- 
ment from w'ook to week also being noted. Suchji sys^rnisxaluahlo 
in red ucing . jyasto in the sto re a nd in lossening the number of com- 
plaints frqnoxus^niors. Tt is also helpful to the teacher in that it 
furmsHos concrete material for the training of those who need special 
matmetion, and reveals the points whi<h should receive most om- 
phi^is ’ivhon the solos check is taught to new' employees. As a 
^ultof'such competent teaching combined with systematic ‘'follow- 
up^' work, errors of tho kinrf describod have been practically olim- 
from ao^o stores. 

I n not a well-developed "welfare’’ department, one is 

‘e^bUahed b/ the educational director. An initial step may be the 
of an employees^ association which, af^r dkeussing 
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tho n«e<l8 and intorestA of the woricars, may recommend to the 
management the provision of certain faeiUties, as, for example s 
lunch room. Eventually, tho aasociation ebonJd become eelf-goveni- 
ing. with power to control to eomte extent its own activities. It is 
found that when a committee of employees has a voice in tho manage- 
ment of the luncli room, it is conducted hotter a-d to the greater 
sati-ifaction of those whom it is designed to seno than when it is 
ailnnnistered hy tho firm alone. Tho employoes. fooling naturally 
inoro interested in the sucooks of an iindoruking for whi< h they are 
partly ms|)onsil)]n, make sugg»»stions and criticisms concerning qua!-' 
ity and c.oinliinatioiis of food, prices, and service, as they might do 
in ihoir own homos. Ip this way qualitiivs of loadorehip are de- 
vol..(H«.l which count quite as much Iowan! increased efficiency as 
llu' iyiprovod conditions which an» sought. 

Other provisions male for the comfort ami well-being of employees 
arc res/and reading rooms, a liospital where both chronic and emer- 
gency eases may be treated, an<l a thrift and insurance department. 

A branch of the public library is often installed and eJubs for reoreaJ 
tion or study are formeil for the benefit of those who wish to spend 
a part of their leisure time in a definitely planned way. 

I he term welfare work," which is commonly applied to these 
arrangements made in behalf of the workers, is an inadequate expres- 
sion and one often resented by those who are benefited, because it . 
suggc,sts an unwclcAimo patronage. It is felt that this work should 
be conuoc.ted with the educational department and so be brought 
under the supervision of the educational ditjector, for the real motive ' 
hack of all efforts to mainUin good oondilions is not philaiithropy 
bill the increasetl power of the workers. In some stores in which 
this suggested organization is already in operation, competent 
femiers have been found among the employees to carry out the 
details of management. Such a division of responsibility helps to 
develop the resources of the store, promotes self-esteem among the 
workers, en<I brings all members of the store family into closer per- 
*3onal relations. ^ 

Perhaps enough has been said concerning the varied functions erf 
an edui^ational director to disclose her capacity for usefulness in many 
different lines. In the course of a few months she usually demon- 
strates her ability to diagnose perplexing situations and to inaugurate 
long-needed changes. In some stores the educational department is 
engaged in r^wch work, typical examples of which are: A sya- 
tematio study^Ibet s^ee, with an attempt to determine the n««inn« l 
proportion of such failures and the reasons for them in diffarant 
departmente; an analytical survey of a department for the purpose 
of ffiscovering weak pomt# in adnuDiatration or service; and a detailed 
enalysis erf the duties porttouhg to each position in the store and the 
quahfioations for it. ^ 
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> <\ Carefful Study of mi^ny phiwos of store mstugement makes an 
^ubatioaal director well aoquamted with the eesential requirements 
of every post. She reaUres what has not, perhaps, beau always 
apparent to the organizers of bnsineee, that a discriinmating selection 
of the workers who are to carry out the policy of the firm and re(>- 
jfeaent' the hrm to the public is fundamental to the success of the 
/busineoB. Her work is especially effective when carried on in close 
) cooperation with the omployrnent p(hcs.v Often she herself engages a 
large part of the force and is consulted before a worker is discharged 
oar tranaferred. The “specials'* engaged for sale days and busy 
aeasooB are Byatematically trained and observmi by the iMhicati<mal 
director, who frequently finc^s in this grouj) promising girls for perma- 
nent poeitions. It is her ihsponaibility to dls<'Over and develop the 
personnel resourct^ within the store itself, uiul by cooperation with 
the high-sohool teachers of salesmanship and other agencies to make 
the rc80u.'/0S without the store a valuable means of supply. 

Another method of rmlucing the amount and expense of employ- 
meni is the training of groups of workers for use as a “ tninsfer force” 
for “emeigenc^ shifts.” By this plan girls are transfemnl from 
departments which are riot at all active to those which spec ial cir- 
cumstances have made abnormally active. The tim<» when extra 
workers are needed may be a matter of only two, threp, or h)ur hours, 
but in many cas4W the normal force has beem doubled by the empl(\v- 
ment of outside “specials” for a iull day, when nuich h^ extra 
service w^aa the actual requirement. By this transfer ]>lan, girls from 
the alteration rooms, millinery department, or even the restaurant 
of a Btbre, may bo trained to supplement the Tegular force of sales 
people in certain dej)artmenta. The system is C 4 irned further in 
some stores by training sales people in one department to sell also 
the stock of another, preferably an allied department. Girls selling 
underwear might, for example, bo transferred to the negligee ileparl- 
* ment, and sales people from the lace department might help out f>n 
braids and trimmings. These are illustrations of the w^ys in wliich 
educational directors are helping to replace the old haphazard expen- 
flive methods of employment, which meant constant shifting of the 
fotee, by scientific methods insuring greater permanency. 

It will be seen that the far-reaching and constructive w^ork under- 
taken by an educational director places her department high in the 
scheme of organization. She is usually responsible to the manage- 
ment, for her work, if 'properly conducted, is relate to all divisions 
^ the businS^^d therefore should not be under the control of a 
saboirdinate official Since everyone in the store should be training 
wome one else or be trained by some one else, it seems probable that 
in' tame the four leading divisions, merobandise, publicity, aooounting, 
peraoimel, now recognized in the aHmihisinition of in^t'sWes, wfil 
be changed to read, merchandise, publicity, accounting, eduoatiom 
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Chapter IX. 

SALESMANSHIP IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It is significant that uiuMi tho pioneer days of t.lie sdiool of sales- 
manship were over, and fin* school was definitely organized on a coop- 
erative basis, the niorvluuits were tlio first U» n*(*ognizc iu worth and to 
take an active int<*n*st iu an extension of ita usidulneas. It waa they 
who saw’ in the course of study and the method of appn>ach not sini- 
ply giMui education, but tdso gtHal husiin\ss, and it \va» *heir uig^t 
n*(]uests for teachers w'hich gave rise U> the teacliers' training clftas. 

OiH*e eonvinced tlmt an eiTective system of training had boon deviled, 
tlu* merchants wvro its strongest advocat<vs, welcoming so reasonable 
a solution of the problem of the untrained worker. 

Those pupils whose formal (Hluontiou emled iu Uie grades or Uie 
high school htiil long f*dt that the puhlic^school c<iurs<^s wore arranged 
Iripgcly for tin' luMiefit of those who w’ent on to CAillego, Tho majority 
of the pupils who did not prepan' for college left school, usually upot^ 
graduation from tJie grath^s, hut some tunes after a year or more of 
higii seluM)l, to cuter some wagen'orniug industry. Until tlio clerical 
courses were introduced into the commercial high schools thoso boys 
and girls with actual training for no kind of work drifted into any 
OA'cupution to which they wore le<l by chance. It is no wonder that 
a lack of stability was the result, that workers felt that oducation 
was of litlLi' usi^ to them, and that ojnployers thought the schools 
inofric-ient, Uoursos in bookkooping, typewriting, and stenpgraphy ^ 

■ wen' ostablLshcd in rtisponse to a tlofinile demand for some thing 
which Would help a boy or girl not merely to got a position, but to 
keep it when iibtaiaed. As tlioso clerical courses liave been for maBy 
years tho only vocational courses offered by most high schools, they ' 
have become increasingly overcrowded. 

' In June, 1912, at a meeting of the school s advisory committee, 
tliere were present, in addition to tho usual representatives from the 
union, the school, and tho cooperating stores, two public-school offi- 
cials and the head master of the largest Boston high school for girls* 

This head master had previously consulted Mrs. Prince concemmg 
the feasibility of a high -school course in salesmanship which he wished ^ 

to introduce, and she had advised him to submit the plan to the busi- 
ness men at this time. A brief report will be given of the* proceed- 
ings of this meeting, which mark^ an epoch in the history of the 
school and the movement. 
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After one of the boBineas men had emphasized the need qt 
trained workers the head master spoke as follows; 

Hie-Giris’ School lastfail re^stered over 2,100 pupils; 1,400 are taking the 
clerical course. There will not be enpu^ positiotw for these girls and they will 
have to compete with the graduates of business colleges and other schools of the 
kind. Too many are taking the clerical course, and those who are taking it are doing 
w WaUse they hope to get something from the school which will help them in earn- 
ing a living or to secure enough points to win the diploma. Not one-third of the 1,400 
registered in this course will get positions. 

The head master then outlined a plan which he hoped would be 
realized m two years from that time. It provided for five vocational 
^lU^es-^resamaking, millinery, domestic science, salesman^ip, and 
clerical work. He said that the problem of space was serious, hut 
that salesmanship could be added to the curriculum without incon- 
venierice because no elaborate equipment would be needed. Con- 
cerning the high-school girl as a saleswoman, he said: 

. will be more^ntelligent than the average saleswoman and older than other 
begiimers, but will lack the experienc*e that the girls have who attend the sc hool 
at the union. I propose that the store superintendents shall have a share in shaping 
tile' policy of the course and I hope that the department stores will cooperate. Will 
the sgores allow the pupils to get some store experience? 

Without exception the superintendents favored the plan and be- 
lieved that their firms would cooperate with the high schools in huild- 
mg up a practical course. When the question was raised as to the 
approximate number of saleswomen in Boston, an estimate of 20,000 
Was given, and the superintendents agreed that there was a yearly 
shift in their total working force of at least 30 per cent, showing that 
several thousand new workers are hired each year. This is partly 
due to the custom of hiring young untrained workers for the “ junior^' 
positions, whifch involve such work as running errands for the altera- 
tion and millinery departments, wrapping bundles, receiving and 
recording money from sales, and making change. As Very low wages 
haje until recently been paid for this work in most stores, girls have 
naturally left the positions as soon as better opportunities offered. 
This tendency to move frequently from place to place is had for the 
igirls who come to regard each position as merely a temporary *'joh^’ 
into which the minimum of effort^ieed he put and such a shifting group, 
with iHs lack of purpose, is a menace to the^ community and a cause 
of w^te to the stores. In reviewing the industrial situation, one 
of th^ public-school officials said: - 

now be^nning, to aee the deairability of opening their eho^ for 
'edticiition, and are paying money for it. The buaneea man and the echooK 
Ml ebon-he inr the iebttion of partben. Conditiona will never he nntii 
M a cooperative echeiDe»: for public ttsa /Dot pay, the coat of lae^ pupil’a 

The average bunneea man^haa felt no reepoiuibtUtyimuainjuag 
ybung pe^le for their work, but haa Uken the product of j^ublic-echool train^ wltn 
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•nch prapwMion M hM been givMi«ratiiito«tl 3 r. Sine* tha hM hitd bo 

with the oopupotion, metchana hare coiaplajped about the worken and blamed the 
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This was th« beginning of .the moweinoat for ealesmanship in the ^ 
pubhc schools of Boston. It developed rapidly. In the faU of 1912 
one of the teachers whom Mrs. Prince had trained was engaged by 
the Girls’ High School; and the Dot cheater High ScVol, having 
allowed one of it.s teachers leave of absence for the same training, ■ 

introduced the course a few months later. One year from the time :i 

of the memorable meeting at which the high-school situation Vae 
discussed, Mrs. Prince received an appointment from the school V 

committee of Boston as director of sale-smanship in the pubhc schools. ' 

She accepted this office for -two years, thinking that if she personally ' 
organized and developed a high-school course in salesmanship, she 
would be better able to help and advise should the movement » 
spread to other citieS. During these first two years nine high *' 
schools introduced a course in salesmanship, and this year (1916) a t 
tenth has been added to the hst. ' * ' '"t 

In all of the schwils the courses are taught bv graduates of the 
teachers’ training class. In two schools, the cour:^ covers two 
years, in the others it is an elective open to seniors only. All 
students dcdriiig to take salesmanship are first interviewed by the 
teacher in charge of the work, who urges those not qualified for sell* 
uig positions to pursue other lines ofi study. By this means the 
misfits HO commonly found in the industrial world may in time , be 
eliminated and a more satisfactory output be assured. 

With more time and with pupils whose educational advantaged 
have beeji the same, the course of study 'can be made much broader " 
and more inclusive than is possible ih the original school of salesman- 
ship. lu edition to salesmanship, the following subjects are taught: 

Hygiene, color and design, commercial geography, merchandise, 
mdustnal history, and business aritlunetic, including budgets and 
practice with the sale.s check. Every effort is made to correlate the ’ 
work with the other high-school courses. Seven points credit are 
allowed for the one-year course— three for salesmanship and other 
store subjects, three for textiles (which is allowed by the school com- 
mittee to take the place of the rerjuired science), and one for color 
and design. - 

In accordance with the policy yhiph governed the school of sales- 
manship from the first, store experience accompanies the high-school i 
wuw in salesmanship. The plan has been so well developed,on the J 
basis of practical usefulness the stores that several stores npvr 3 

depend upon the high schools for the force of “junior specials ”regu- ' 

larly needed on Saturdays and at hoUday times. The employmeni ' 
of these girls U an advantage to the comipupity, for it means the 4. 


attbstitution of a permanaat for a temporary group of workers^ and it 
hiAp& tbo stores in providing inteliig^t, trcdned girb for positions 
formerly held by an unskilled and irresponsible group. 

Requests from the stores for the services of the high-school girb 
am referred to the director of salesmanship who, as coordinator, takes 
up the matter with the teachers of salesmanship in the various schoob 
tod arranges for the work. All records of store experience, hours, 
and compensation are kept on file in the director's office. The store 
work is usually done on Saturdays (except in vacation periods, when 
it is continuous) and takes the place of some of the required h6nuv 
work, but if, because of a special need, the girls are wanted on Mon- 
days also, those whose school averages arc high are allowed to take 
advantage of the opportunity for more practice. Since the class 
instruction in system (more specifically the sales check) must be of 
genetal application, preparation for the particular store in which a 
group of girls is to work is managed in this way: A class of .'Ui girls, 
selected from the 10 high schools, is sent to a store from to 5 o'clock 
one afternoon a week for additional instruction in the s 3 rstem of that 
store. After two or three lessons, the girls are ready to begin their 
regular Saturday work. 

At first, except in the smaller stores, the pupils are placed in 

junior" positions, mostly as cashiers, examiners, or stock girls, work 
furnishing excellent preparation for the soiling positions which they 
hold later. The teachers “follow up" their pupils in the stores an.d 
use the business experience of the girls as a I > as is for general class dis- 
cussion. The girls are at all times under school direction and disci- 
pline. More and more fhe store officials are studying the high-school 
girls during the year with a view to offering them permanent positions, 
which may be taken at the close of school. 

The high-school course in salesmanship already shows some signifi- 
cant results. It has grown steadily in popularity. In 1912-13 the 
course was elected by *294 girls; in 1915-16, by 407. A total of at 
least 890 gifls is the estimated enrollment for the coming year. A 
saeohd result, not foreseen when the work was started, is one of 
peculiar beneficence. The wages paid for the store work (SI to S2 a 
day) have enabled many ^irls to remain in school who might other- 
wise have had to leave, for the ready money needed for carfares and 
luncheons is not always available. During the past-year 400 high- 
^sohooi girls have had 11,000 days' practice in 36 cooperating stores 
and tl 2 y 000 'ha 9 been paid for the service. The most gratifying 
l^tdt of all is the action recently taken in regard to holiday seasons. 
Th^e puprb* being carefully irrepored for the store positions and ade- 
quAtidy supem storee, develop rapidly into valuable 

wenriEUtSi to Va^ they are now reUed upon as a sure 

bi^ seatons, especially the pOrioda pieceding Christmas 
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and East^. By virtue of an agreement between the employment 
managers of the stores and the head masters of the schools, girk whose 
school work is of or grade wiU hereafter be allowed to work 
continuously in the stores during the month of December and also 
during the week preceding Easter. Tliis concession is a noteworthy 
example of a p-adually broadening attitude on the part of educators 
toward vocational education and of the tendency to recognize the 
value of cooperat ive courses to employees^ employers, the school, and 
the community. 

The high-school work is by no means the only connection which 
the public schools have with salesmanship. The installation of con- 
tinuation schools has brought the younger workers in tjie atpree under 
the direction of the department of salesmanship. Without enact- 
ment of law and because of a desire to have more workers trained^ 
four of the Boston stores established continuation classes in 1913, 
All of these classes were made up of boys and girls between the ages 
of 14 and 16, ej^cept in the case of one stgre employing no one under 
16. The next year, 1914, continuation schools were established by 
law, and four hours' weekly attendance out of the employer's time 
was required of all children under 16 years of age. The organization 
of 14 compulsory department store classes and two voluntary groups 
(of older workers) was referred to the director of salesmanship. 
If, 15 or 20 children are employed by any one store, the school is 
organized in the store, which then provides room, furniture, heat, and 
light; supplies and the services of the teacher are furnished by the 
city. Smaller groups, from two or more stores,, are combined into 
classes of suitable siM which meet in a central building in the busi- 
ness district. An especially strong feature of the system as at 
present conducted is an arrangement by which each higb-scbool 
teacher of salesmanship teaches also a store continuation group, a 
plan of ^pecial advantage to the teacher in that it keeps her in close 
touch with the officials and atmosphere of a store. All of the store 
. continuation classes with an enrollment in 1915-16 of 300 pupils are 
taught by graduates of the teachers' training class of the school of 
salesmanship. 

Ihe course of study, arranged to cofer the regular school year, v^fas 
planned on the basis of a good, all-round training, with application 
to the daily problems of the pupils' work. The following is a list of 
of the subjects taught and the time allotted to each: 



Si 


Hours. 

Arithmetic 20 

1 Hours. 

Notebooks iq 

Spoiling 10 

Hygiene 12 

Textiles 20 

Commercial geography 12 

Store topics 24 

Allow&npo ffiT ATfrttJi 0 

Enjcliah 12 

Civics * 0 

Total 128 


fi 
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: Tbe Btojre topica at all times gtre ralasbie, interestiDg material 
which is used as a basis for oral and written English, spelling, geog- 
raphy, and civios. Many of these young workers left school at the 
earkest possible moment because school did not interest them. Mrs. 
Prince says of these boys and girls: 

They repre«ent t Urge group who care more for eomething to do than for uludying 
from books. Experience with these groups dcmonetratee that for the majority of 
Uteni their work personal desiie to learn more, ()nce ai work, they 

realise tho value of English and arithmetic, and the attentive, interoeted application 
of these young workers shows that they have felt the awakening that leads to n^al 
education and individual power. In this way. much sooalled cultural o<) neat ion it* 
gained which would never come to this group unlese the grade school connected 
its aabject . matter with the activities of life. 

' Encouraging evidences of the value of this special type of toachitig 
are not lacking. Many promotions among ti^o juniors arc directly 
traceable to the work in the classroom. On tho other hand, a new 
interest in education, created by the teacher’s stimulating efforts, 
has caused a number of young people to return to school to finish a 
high-school course which had formerly seemed uninteresting ami 
unprofitable. It is probable that, as teachers learn to make their 
teaching vital by connecting the lessons of tho schoolroom with the 
interests which fill their pupils’ lives, the number of children' in con- 
tinuation schools will diminish, while high-sehool pupils wifi increase 
in numbers. Tiiis will mean that the high school will more com- 
pletely fulfill its function of preparation not for college alone, but for 
the greater experiences of life. 

In many ways the continuation school seems to pro.sont a greater 
docial opportunity than any of the other types of classes. The pupils 
are at an age when they are especially open to influence, and their 
teachers become their friendly advisers in the many new and crucial 
experiences which the work of tho world is hound to bring. At a 
'time when wise guidance is much needed, a well-qualified person is 
at hand to give it. 





Chapter "K. 

AFFILIATION WITH THE NATIONAL RETAIL DRY 
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The school of salesmanship has passed through four important 
stages of deyelopment; First, the establishment of a class for sales- 
women in full cooperation with the stores; second, the organization 
of a teachers; training class; third, the introduction of salesra'anship 
mto the public schools of Boston; fourth, oflicial connection with the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. As the preceding chapters 
have dealt with the first three epochs marking the progress of the 
school, only the fourth and most recent remains to bo explamed. ’ 

The National RetaU Dry Goods Association, with headquarters m 
New ^ „rk City, was organized five years ago. It has a membfe'rship 
of .5()0 or more progressive retail merchants throughout the eountry, 
and It aims to promote the welfare and protect the interests of these 
members. Tile activities of the association are directed and con- 
trolled by an executive committee made up of the officers and 10 mem- 
boni elected from the association at largo. . It happenod 'that three 
membere of the committee had graduates of Uie teachers’ traming 
class as educational directors in their stores, and these merchants 
were so favorably impressed with the work that they wished the sub- 
ject of education brought before the entire membership. Accordingly 
an invitation wms extended to Mrs. Prince to address the annual con- 
vention of the association at the Hotel Knickerbocker, New York 
m february, 1915. Mrs. Prince accepted the invitation’ with some 
misgivings, feeling that men who had come together for the discus- 
sion of business topics would not be greatly mterestod in Clearing 
abcHit education. Her address on “Department-Store Education’’ 
made a far deeper impression, however, than she had anticipated. 

0 merchants were intensely interested and expressed their con- 
viction that the system of traming which- had boon described was’ 
the very thing that was needed by the department stored. That they 
were sincere hi their assertions was shown. by the action taken even 
before the convention was ended. Prince was asked to attend 

a session of the executive committee i^nd was forthwith invited to 
become the director of a newly established department of ediica- 
tion Here was indeed a great opportunity, but the insistent demands 
0 the teachers’ training class and the growing interest in all phases of' 
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the. work were already absorbing so much of Mrs. Prince’s time that 
she hedtated about assuming any more responsibility. But the gen- 
tlemen on the executive committee were generqus and farsighted in 
their wish to share Mrs. Prince with the Boston school, and she ac- 
cepted the appointment on the understanding that she should be free 
to give as much time as she thought necessary to the teachers* class. 

The office was taken in September, 1915., and the new director of 
education endeavored lo make her department of inamediate use to 
Hxe members. A letter was sent to each member asking whether or 
not he wished the services of the director during the coming year. A 
large number replied in the affirmative, and trips Vere accordingly 
planned to meet the requests of groups of members in different sec- 
tions of the country. 

Mrs. Prince’s chief y^ork for the association is the development of 
interest in department-store education in the cities in which the mem- 
bers live. This is done, to a groat extent, through the medium of 
public addresses. An invitation to address an audience may come 
from a chamber ofwrommerce, a retail merchants’ Board, or a board 
of education, or all three organizations may imite in an effort to bring 
together an interested and influential audience. Mrs. Prince has 
made 103 such addresses during this first year of her connection with 
the association. She has visited many eastern cities in the interests 
of the^work and has made four trips, each of about three weeks’ dura- 
tion, to the Middle West. While on these trips she has also given 
some time to supervision of the work of the educational directoi-s. 
The urgent interest in the movement is so great that the full time 
-of more than one **field agent” would be necessary to satisfy it. 

This promotional work is of inestimable value to the movement for 
departmentr^tore education. It spreads knowledge of the training 
more rapidly and more widely than could be effected by^ny other 
means; it creates many new openings for teachers — in /fact, the de- 
mand fortrained teachers is at present far in excesfftTf4he supply ; and 
it brings to the school applications from desirable candidates who 
take the work back tec^thoir own States. In addition, the connection 
is valued because it brings association with some of the most progres- 
sive men in the coimtry, and because, through acquaintance with 
many of tl^e members and the special conditions of their stores, the 
director is able to plach teachers more understandingly in the positions 
to which they are best adapted. 

The 80'Students who have been graduated from the teachers’ course 
hold positions all the way ’from Boston to San Francisco; and while 
the majority are employed as educational directors in large stores, 23 
are at work in public or private schools outside of stores m 12 different 
cities. (See Appendix, pp. 78, 79, for lists of stores and cities.) 
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It is most encoGraging to review the school’s short past and to look 
ahead to its future. In the 1 1 years which have elapsed since the “ex- 
periment” was started a steady line of progress is noticeable. Each 
new development was the natural and inevitable outcome of all that 
had gone before, and no change was made, no new feature introduced, 
until it was determined that the action was in harmony with the essen- 
tial principles of business and education. The confidence and sup- 
port of the busuiess men, with the faith and vision of the founder, 
form the enduring foundation of a movement now national in its 
scop''. Looking toward the future, there is every reason to believe 
th'u,, department-store education has come to stay. It is a move- 
ment developed by one who believed that the fortunate few who 
have felt the quickening power of education should share its benefits 
with the less privileged and who, seeing a groat need, knew how to 
meet it in a way which would "not merely satisfy the technical de- 
mamls of the industry, but would at the same time bring courage, 
happiness, and a new ideal into the lives of many w’orkers. Practical 
in its application, scientific in its methods, and" high in its influence, 
it is believed that this work will make an ever-increasing contribu- 
tion to the progress and betterment of the world. 
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nistomers. kinds of sales, some polnU of emphasis)- A typical wt>fk's ppxfiam for the school of aales- 
manshi|>— Questionnaire for floor maoa^tvra— Application lilank for salMwomen^FacNimlk of staU» 
Ural record card (fkoe)- Facsimile of sUllstlcal record card Cback)-Emdency bulletin- Weekly 
scliMulc of teachers' training: (riass— 7.1 st of stores employing educational fllreetora—Uat of dtlea 
rmploylng graduates In the public schools— Boston high schools offering saleimanahlp—f ollegea , 
and normal schools repreaentcyl by greduAtos of teachers’ training dais— States In which graduates' 
hold positions. 


SALESMANSHIP. 

1. Wliat do you moan by the “talking points’' of an article? Select the moetexpen- 

sive piece of merchaiulifte in your dopartment and explain all of ita advant^oB. 

2. A mother wishes lo buy a dress for her child, who is with her. The chijd lil^itone 

style; the mother prefers another. How will vou conduct the sale so aa to satisfy 
both’ 

3. Discuss in detail the daily care which must be given m your stock to keep it in 

perfect condition. Explain the importance of well-kept stock to the store, the 
saleswoman, and the customer. 

4 . What examples of waste have you noticed in your department? Uow are you 

trv'ing to check such leases? 


5. The following remarks of salespeople were overheard I y a customer. Discus-s in 
full the customer’s probable impression of the saleswoman in each case, giving 
reasons for your opinions. 

M) “You did notask for white/d rojwos; you asktxl for colore<l.“ 

(2) “Ixx)k those over and when you find what you want, I’ll .have them done 

up for you.” 

(3) “This is just the thing for you. <teju-io.” ' 

(4) “Don’t you like it: why not?’’ 

fi. Suppose you have three customers, cue after anidher. (a) One is small, nervous, 
daintily dressed. She says, “I don’t know what I want.” (6) The second 
Valks slowly along the counter. “Only looking,” she says. She pauses to 
examine an article. She is stout, capable looking, and very determined, (c) 
The third is so tired she can hardly walk to the counter. She has a baby in her 
arms and is leading another child. Her clothes are shabby, and she looks dis- 
couraged. How would you approach each of these customers, and how would 
you give to each genuine service? 

7. Why is the personality of a saleswoman an important factor in selling? Make 

your answer clear by giving an example from your experience as a customs. 

8. Describe an interesting sale which you have made or lost recently. If it was lost, 

tell why you think you failed. 

9, How may a store make a favorable impression on a new customer? Think of 

yourself as a stranger and suggest any ways in which your store or your depart- 
ment mi^t be made more attractive to customers. 

10, What is suggestive soiling? Give a successful example from your own experience . 
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APPENDIX. 

TEXTILES. 



Notx.— ^ luirfr // and ntri/ M^ri. 

1. ' Explain the terms used for the poorer and belter qualniee of the raw materiaU of 

linen, ailk, and wool. How would thea* d iff erenow show in the timsluvi pnxluct 
in each case? 

2. Name four morceri/iHl matej/ala and pvo all the a* 1 vantage? of m ere eriza lion, 

3. Why is eer>^ a better material for e\er>-<lay wear than broadt UtUi? (FtiJl ex- 

planation.) 

A, W'liat material would you select for the follow inp iniri>ost»«'' (live nvastum. 

White TTaist for business 
Black waist for businew 
Silk evening dreas. 

Lace for trimming underwear. 

Silk i>etticoat. 

Kitchen apron. 

Child’s play drew. 

Inaipimaive cotton dreas for liot weather 
Woolen ncglig("'e. 

SojvaraU* skirt for business. 

5. Explain the following terms: 

Jat'quard tiguree, spun ailk. thread silk, natural oolnr. pile fabrics, Sea Island 
cotton, w'arp, merin('. ■'I'ure dye" silk, 

0, Give the talking }>oiiita of — 

Irish linen damask 
Anderaon ginglmni. 

Mohair. 

' Russian crash 
Pongee. ^ 

For what uw* is ea<'h of thtjse maiorials apinopriale? ^ 

7. Give the tesla for judging goo<l cotton cloth. Flow can you tell linen from cotton? 

8. What is meant by weighting of silk? 

9. Of what textile importance are the following ciiie-a or countries? 

Lyons. ^ Australia. New Orleans. 

^ Belfast. Belgium . Lgyp*. 

10. Which do you prefer, and why: 

A wool or a cotton puff? 

Linen or cotton sheets? 

A wool or mohair bathing suit? 

*A linen or a cotton glass towel? 

11. Name the 15 samples in the envelope and tell for what use ea<*h piece is appro- 

priate. 

12. Tell a customer how to launder — 

A white flannel petticoat. 

A white habutai waist. 

COLOR AND DESIGN. 

lUfUtnU bif tJU tr€tUm€nt o/ four txamination pupa a uell-bolancei arrunftnunt, und tke^ut 04 margmt. 

1. Deocribe e^h of the 5 colors (samples submitted) as to hue, intensity, and value. 

2. Illustrate with your crayons a scale of color, marking the tints, shades, and the 

staj^ards or *^full intensity.*' 

3, Describe as fully as you can lines and styles becoming to the following figures: 

fo) Tall, narrow-chested, slender. 

(6) Short and stout. 

How should sloping shoulders be treated? 

V' 




AFFSKDIX. 

4. What colon ire becoming to- 
la) A brunetlo with pale complexion, 

^6) A bninetto with red oheoVs. 

Cf) A pure blonde with delioftU* coloring. 

(d) A pcretvn with ml hair. 

6, From the standpoint of “6liioa8 to pur]>ose/’ dir^rusc^— 

(а) The 2 pincushions 

(б) The 2 inkwells, 

(r) nie''2 clocks. 

6. Discuss the 2 rooms X and Y with rofexenoo to— 

(а) Color hanuouy, 

(б) Arrangement 

(^*) Uestfulnees and comfort, 

((/j t^ut' r(M]uinsi in dusting, 
tV'^ Suitability. 




in which nx>m should you i)rofer to live, and why? 

7. Tell fljiy ways in wliirh the study of color and d»^eign has helped you (a) with v(»ur 

customer?, (6) at lioine. and (c) in your own pun haace, 

8. UliRt <lid y(Hi gain from your visit to the art museum? 


MERCHANDISE. 

1. What determines the cost of a liat? 

2. (live the laU^t etylo features in millinery. diKUiwing nU[>oe, materials, trim- 

ming^;. and color combinations. 

3. Kxplain the following terms found on hat labels: 


Fy<ms \elvet. 

Knox. 

l,anvin reproduction. 

4. What must l>e taken into consideration in selecting tt hat for a customer? 

Aohorw. ■ ^ 

1. What are the host makes of silk, cotton, and linen thread * 

2. What kind of thread would you suggest for the foMowing purjHiees:* Give reasonsj 

(а) To sew on shoe buttons. 

(б) To :iew feathers on a hat. 

(c) To mend a carpet, 

id) To mako a blue ohalHe negligee. 

(e) To sew lace edging on a bany's dre«, 

Ci. Compare the advAntagee and diaadvantagts of the euap faeiener and the book 
and eye. 

What kind of fastener would you suggest for-- 

(a) A cr^pe do chine waist. 

S The inside belt of a suit alrirt. 

The placquet for a pique skirt. 

{d) The lining of a silk dross. ' » 

(<) A petticoat, 

4. Give the talking points for — 4* ^ , 

i a) Safety pins, 
ft) Common pins. ^ 
c) Steel scissG^, 
a) Shields, 
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kpnsmx. 

HYGIENE. 
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flow do the shoeB Uut you woar to work aff«ct the serrice which you migiit fove to 
a cuftomor? Compftre & proper ^d Improper shoe for etore work, giTing rautoiw 
for.eech point omphAffiied. 

If you wore head of a departiuoot, how ehould you wiah to have the saleefrirlb look? 
DiacuM in detail the appearance of the hair, clotHng, face, hands, and eUnding 
pofdtioa. 

5. Why ie a daily batli necweary? Name tliree kinds of baths, and tell what bon (Mils 

are derived from each one. 

4. What do you do to keep your teeth in good condiUoh? Show why good teeth Ait 
important to a ealo^rl. 

6. Show how the proper selectioa of food may increase your oliK'iency ae a sal(vwom&n. 

What have >oU found helpful in iho claas diecuiMon of food? 

6. If you liad only 15 cents to spend for luncheon, what would you sehvi from ihe 
following list as being beet for you^ Clive reaetins 


MacanMii and chceee, 5 ci» 

Bread and butter, S cte. 

Roast betd and potatoes, 12 cts. 
Baked beaiis and brown bn^l. 
CIS 

Creamed codfish and pouio. Sets 
Peas, 4 cte. 

Creamed carrots, 4 cu 
Celery, 3 els. 

MashtHl potatoes, 3 cts 
Bam sandwich. 5 cts 


Bhli'k bciui r> I' 

cpina<*h. 4 ('t." 
Crack('n< and milk, S 
10 M i Ik . t t't/* 

< 4iki*, 3 cts. 

Rice pudding. 4 ci.'* 
.Apple pi(*, 5 cts 
t'luHwe. 2 <Mj* 

Tea. 3 rU-* 

Coffee, 5 rl* 
tee rn*um. S rtj* 


Of what benefit for your*elf are the following form.- of recreeiion'.' 
those be harmful? Kxplain ymir iin.-iwerv; 


.Might any et 


Dancing. 

Skating. 


Reading 

Moving pictuit^ shows 


8. Why would an extremely nervous peraon be at a disadvauiage in your ikmiIiou in 
the store? VMiat can you do to keep your nervoa in good condiiiim'^ 


ARITHMETIC. 



1 . Dictation of problem in one^cohrmn addition for rate of njaHHi in abiding. 

2. Dictation of 25-entry tally. 

3. Silk ia aold for 87^ cents f>**r vi-d Kind ouet of yards. Show work. 

4. A customer buys 18 inches of ribbon at 39 cents per yard, 27 iiichon at 15* otMit* , 

per yard, 1| yarda at 19 cents per yanl. What is the cohL of her purciia.-^e ’ 

5- Work out and write in the proj>er spaces the store charges for parte of a yard of goods 
at the following prices: 


1 yard, at 12^ cents 29 cents ?'> cents 

I yard, at 

I yard, at ^ 

I yard, at 

i y«^, at 

f yard, at... 

{ yard, at j - ... r 

6. An employee who ia entitled to a 20 per cent diacouut buyw 7 yarda of silk at $1.89 
^ a yaid. How much does ahe save? 

7. Suppose the amount of your sales for a week ia $371. For all sales over $200 you 

get a commiaaion of 2 per cent. What will be your commiasioQ for that week? 
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SYSTEM. 




A .1/7, rr iJtefintnx qvetliotu hy nakimg out Ifu proper form of taUt durk. 


A womu. h„>-B t ^ndkerrhieb .t 13.76 a do«,n, and*pv« »J. Sh« aato to hav« 
Uu. clu,vk left out, pnre fa« rotnove.), aud Ik>x eont to Mi/ L $ Wiliuon 

7 .Mr^Huruham Kirkland bu>i. a derby hat .t |».50. aml|a .ilk hat at fH Ho L-iv«i 
the < lork II,-,. wuhm to waar tie derby hat and have the .ilk hat and hi. old one 
wnl to him at 3t:> Iturton Hall, 180 Oonter Sutn.t, t'ainbridge 

3 .Mr> I-'n.lerick Uatohelder, 3042 h:«u,m Point Road, (ilouceetor. Ma» buy. 8 

>an . of velvet at $1 ,» a >-«d. It ia charKtai to her a.^ount and aent to Mi» 
Mildred Aauw. a milliner, at 64 Betas Building. Temple Place, Boston 

4 i mi. youix-lf, purchaa? a draw in your own .tore. Thejdra,. coala 11, 5 Necowarv 

alteration. COM $ 1 M). You revive Uie re,rular di«-oiii.i Have the dr™H^ 

lo your <)wn addmit* 

“ U '»<»'«". buy. and take, with her 

‘ u M pink riblmii at 37* cent., * vard brown 

nblKiii at -.1 cent, .she aak. the «»le.woman to iiichwe in the bundle a pair of 
ylovivi ,u.l bouKlit, and prvwoiit. her till book or transfer card 
f, M^_ T Hamilton Ewing. 69 Monarim.-k Stroet, DorohroUtr. bina a $35 coat pay. 

I. .Ml and wLdio. to pay the balance due, when the biiiidb- i. .enl to her ' 

. . liMW how the , h.vk pn.u. u., ^a) the ciatomer. (6, the .tore, and ir) the 

I .Name tJi<‘ care, in which ilie tlmir manager must .ign the ,wl,e , ln. k 
9 When would yon .uggwt a C. 0. Il allow eiamination- 

10. W liaj 1 . ,ione when a customer give a chivk on a bank in ,«ynient for merthan- 


DEMONSTRATION SALES. 

TTPKK ok t'rST^>MKHS, 


I 


Kmohoiial. 

\(*rv(ui> 

Tirrtl 

tiiquiaitix (> 

Imliffcront , 

.SiJeiit, 

l'nrca«mab)t^, 

Abeenl-minded. 

Invalid. 

Elderly person 
In a hurry. 

Only lookiiij^. 

Baiyrain hunter 
16. Ignorant and poor, 

16. Intelligent and exacting. I 

17. Waiting to meet a friend. 

18. Two friends together. 

19. Undecided (for narrowing sale). 

20- Dependent, wishing advice. 

21. Chan^ble; changes mind after «de 
is niMdt out. 


9. 

10 . 

11 

12 

13. 

H. 


22 

23 

LM 

26, 

20 


28. 

29. 

30. 

31 

32. 

:i3. 

34 . 

36. 

36. 


r»AHiomer with a list. 

rhild stuit on ermiid. 

Child purohiieing for self. 

Customer wishing to take article 
unwrapped, 

A stranger in the rity. 

A second customer advising first one 
iK*t to buy article. 

Customer looking for sun pies. 

Itargain sale, several customers. 

Foreign customer speaking broken 
English. 

Customer wishing becoming style, 
regardlt^ss of price. 

Customer putting quality of material 
first. 

Buying for a missionary' box. 

Buying to sell again at a fair. 

Asking for an olfl-faihioned article. 

Man shopping in women's depart- 
ments. 

1 
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HAKT KINDS OF SALES GIVB PBAOTIOE IN STORE SYSTEM. 


1. Caab and take. 

2. Cash and send. 

3. Chaige and take with coin. 

4. Char^ and take without coin. 

6. Charge and send to same address. 

* 6. Ghaige to one, send to another ad- 
dress. 

7. Charged to one, sent to another, pur- 

chased by a third person. 

5. Employee's charge. 

9. Deferred charge. 

10. On approval. 

11. C. O. D. 

12. 0. O. D. allow examination. 

1.3. P&rt payment C. 0. D. 

14. Exchangee— . 

Even. 

Uneven — for less oxpensivp mer- 
chandise. 

Uneven — for more expensive 
merchandise. 


16. 

16. 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 


Refunds and credits. 

Traveler, shopping card, or transfer. 
Opening an account. 

Check or money-order given in pay- 
ment. 

Special delivery. 

Goods sent out of State. 

Future delivery. 

Damaged goods. 

Discount. 

Advance payment. 

Extra packages inclosed, 

Customer’s own property. 

Price tags and slips removed. 


SOME POINTS OF EMPUA8I8. 


1. Suggestion, 

2. Substitution. 

3. Knowledge of stock.' 

4. Accuracy in giving directions and 

taking address. 

5. Service to all Customers at all times. 

6. Use of reserve stock. 

7. Price comparisons. 

8. Sale of higher priced merchandise 
- than originally asked for. 


. 9. Naming amount of money received 
from customer. 

10. Interest in customer until she ^^vea 

department. 

11. Attitude toward gifts and tips. 

12. Interpretation of rules. 

13. Handling of special orders, call slips, 

and promises. 


A TYPICAL WEEK’S PROGRAM FOR THE BOSTON 
SCHOOL OF SALESMANSHIP. ^ 



Tue9daj^. 

8.30- 9.00 
9.00-10.00 
. 10.00;^10.40^ 
10.40-11.30 

TMutday. 
8.30- 9.10 
9.10-10.00 
10.00-10.30 
10.30-11.80 


Arithmetic-t-A iessCm in fractions used in department store work. 
Color — Demonstration of colors suited to varying persoiml types. 
Recr^i^ti^n period — Notebook work. 

Hygiene — Wholesome luncheons for saleewomen. 

• 

Textiles — Finished product of wool. 

English — Descriptions of merchandise. 

Recreation and notebook work. 

Demonstration sale. 

Merebandise to be sold— -Muslin underwear. 

Leading principle of sale — Comparison with competitors’ pricee. 
Special point in system— 'Private package inclow^f with purchase. 









Thursday. 
8.30- 9.00 
9.00-10.00 


10.00- 10.45 

10.15- 11.30 

Friday. 

8.30- 9.15 
!i. 15-10. 15 

10.15- 10.45 
10.45-11.30 

Saturday. 
8.30- 9.00 
- 9.00-10.00 

10.00- 10.40 
10.40-11.30 



• ' ' ' 

* p 5 

Arithmetic — fractions continued. 

Hygiene^-Lecture by phyaicinn— “The Nervoui System,** a simple 
explanation of its function; the value of sleep, fresh air, and recxea* 
tion in strengthening nerves. 

Recreation and notebook work. 

Merchandise — Class is divided into small groups and each salesgirl is 
taught facta about the merchandise she is selling. 

Store system— Study of the sale* part paid C. 0. D. 

l/ccturo by floor manager— “The meaning of cooperation.’* 

Recreation and notebook work. 

Discussion of problems arising in daily work in stores. Introductory 
topic: How to deal with a customer who ia “only looking." 

Spelling— residential streeta of Cambridge. 

C9mmercial geography of cotton. ^ 

Recreation and notebook work. 

Waste in business — discussion of waj's in which salespeople can prevent 
loss of money through waste of supplies, time, ener^, etc, * 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR FLOOR MANAGERS. 

Won UN's EDCCATIOWJlL AKD iRDUSTaUL UKIOK, SM BOYLSTON STaiKT, Bostoh. 

School op Salesmanship. 

To fhe Floor Superintmdmt: 

1. What improvement liavo you noticed in Miss maimer and 

appearance since she entered the Saleemanahip School? 

2. Plbase note any serious errors on her part with regard to store system or roles. 

In what ways may her sale-slip work be improved? 

Are you satisfied with her care of stock? 

Does she talk up the merchandise well? If not, what improvement is needed? 
What kinds of customers is it difficult for her to approach? 

In what ways does ahe show a greater interest in her work? 

S. Please note any special points which should bo emphasized during the final weeks 
of the course. 



{Flow Sitp^ritiUndtrU.) ^ 

SiymaiMfM 

(gOSwMMtfmr <<0tor<.) 

Date 

• APPLICATION BLANK POB SALBSWOHBN. 

WOMDI»8 KDOCAnOWAL AND iNDWaUl UNION, 3M BOTLSTON STEKST, BOSTON. 

School OP SALSsiCANScur. 


APPUCATION BLANK. 


"Date. 


Nnmr - Home address. 

Age Grade finished in school. 

y^tore in which employed . Department. 

Weekly wage 1 [ 

1. State any, kinds of work,, besides selling, in arhich you are Intercepted. 

2. Do you help at home with the cooking, sewing, or any oUm household wofk? 

, 8. Name any books which you have read and especially liked. 
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•IreSIMILE OF STATISTiCAL RECORD CARD— FACE.) 

ScEOOL or ^ALBfiUANaaa*. 


▲d^TMi. Af« on •Qt4vliig class. 

Blrthplaetu Grade flailed in school 

NatioaaUtr of parents j lor 'leavtoc achooL . . 

Health, Other school training 

Appearance Age of beginning work 

Previous PosmoNS. 


' Age... 
Date. . 


Date. 


n - II — ■ 

Firm and address. 

Length 
of time 
am> 
ployed. 


Wage. 

1 

Reasons for 1 
leaFing. 

... a* 

OcoupatloD. 

L«vta«. 

) 

Kemarkb 




1 i 

1 . ■ 

/ i 

j 



Position on Entering Class. 


Oocnpation C Length of time H<1 


Wage.. 



(Facsimile of statistical record card— back. 

I . . 


Date. 

Finn. 

Stock. 

( Idving.- 
Wage<l. At home, 
la. ]L^fng. 

Regnlartty of work. 

Efficiency. 

Length of 
Fio^lon>- 

1. With pay. 

2. Without 
p*y. 

Loss of time, 
andbauses. 

1 

School 

estimate. 

i 

Emokiyers* 

estimate. 















1 

1 
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EFFICIENCY BULLETIN.* 

No. 227. Febniary 2^, 1916. 

Selling bt Scoobstion, 

tn naBijin. 

A emtuoMar reports the following experience in the toilet goods department. She 
l)ad to die counter expecting to purchase a case to hold toilet airticles while 
The fales aeked her whether she preferred pink or Mue and the 
cuitoqMr ehoee bluA nles^pmoh then brought out a blue waA cloth, saying 


> RsprlDM hr etemtf of William FUne^ Soao Oo„ Bootofr 





fl»titwouldii»taUiecMe,MdtlMc^ y«,t a« Vf : 

U>«cBitom«’»iiUiwwMm»Uei¥«ightogointh*ppckot<rfthec*»,rtthaiHn*am6 
' »howin(? a blue one th*tjurt fitted. This plewed the cuMomer » muqt that *« pur- 
chased it. The sales petaon then showed her several articles of blue-celluloid, all of '• 

which she bought. When the case was fitted with the articles neceasKy for the trip, 

the salesgiri said to the customer, "Have you plenty of cold cream, toUet water, and 
things of that kind?” The customer rmnembered that Ae needed cold cream’ and 
bought that also. At the end of the sale slie loft delighted with the attention'that she 
had received, and sure that she was provided with everything neceemry for the trip 
Thqro was no imprewon of a force^ sale. The customer felt that'the sales persoii 
was interested to see that she had what she would need on her journey, and *ptww- * 
dated the Way in which her wants had been fiUed with little trauble on her part. ‘ 
A sale like this makes us realize what we can do by suggestive selling. It will be 
noted that to bp successful in selling of this kind, there are certaip things that we 
must remember. First, we need a read interest in the customer. If we have this 
we can decide what she will like and sugg^ what is suitable to her. It was int^ 
in the customer and the ability, to put herself in the customer’s place that ihade it 
possible for the sales person to know just what to suggest to the woman going on a 
long trip. ■ . ■ . 

Second, we must know the merchandise thoroughly. If the sales person had pot - 
stuped b«r stock, she would not have been able to suggest just the ri^t things to 
go into the case. Of courre some of us ars in depsiitments where it is diflicalt fcr us 
to suggert other merchandise in our own departtpent', but we can all do a great deal 
by interesting the customer in articles carried in oth« parts of the store. In oidet 
to do this, however, we must know something about the merchandise in other depart- 
ments. Our trips through the store will be a great help to us in this respect Aanggea- 

tion is always much more interesting when we can tell the customer about some 
deomte thing. 

ThW, wermurt use Uct. None of lu wish to urge the cuatomer to buy, we do 
not Uke to give the imprearion of forcing a aale. But,y^ can make auggeetiona in auch 
a way that the cuatomer feela only our deaire to help her, aa ahe did in Che sale deacribdd 
^ above. Skilled aervice of thia kind will aiwaya be appreciated. 

It ia this aort of filing that ia going to increaae our buaineea. We have all been 
malung an eapecial effort along thia line in Febnijuy . Do not let ua atop at the end 
of the month. Selhng by iuggeatvm u real $aU»maruh%p and u never out of Moaon* 

WEEKLY SCHEDULE OF TEACHERS' CLASS. " 

Morning eeamon, 8.30-12.30. 

Afternoon aeaaion, 1.40-3.26. 




■ 
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■1 
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JTondar 

SalUng 
or other 
work 
In 

depMtmant 

atona. 


Tnadae IT«ine#<(oif Tkur»4ay Frtkor 3olardef 


Obaervation, theory, end pracCkie of teMhlu the foUowinc 
.siibjectii in xhe ochooi of Saleemanshlpi, 

Textiles. 

Saleemenship. 

Color end deelgn 


Rngllsh, 
Arichmetk. 
Physical education. 


Hyaiene. 

MerobamUae. 

Byetem. 


Canferanoe with (he Jlireotcr.^ 


Textiles. 

Ap^ , 

peyohotofy. 

Kconomke.n 

TeortUee. 


Education. 

Education. 

Rducatlon. 

Textllee. 

, . 
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STORES JN WHICH GRADUATES OF THE TEACHERS' 
TRAINING CLASS ARE EMPLOYED AS EDUCA- 
TIONAL DIRECTORS.* 


AJmy Co., (Ltd.)» Montreal, Quebec 
B. Altman A Co., New York, N. Y. 

L. S. Ayree Co., Indianspolis, Ind. 

L. Bamberger A Co., Newark, N. J. 

Bert A Co., New York, N. Y. 

P. A. Bergner Co., Peoria, 111. 

Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash . 

Borton Store, Milwaukee, Wie. 

Bowman A Co., Harriaburg, Pa. 
Broadway Department Store, Loe Ancolea, 
• Cal. 

Denver Dry Goods Co., Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 
Qilchriat Co., Boston, Maas. 

W. T. Grant Co., New York, N. Y. 

^ Halle Broe. Go., Cleveland, Ohio. 

' James A. Heam^ Son, New York, N. Y. 
A.JHambuigerASona (Inc.), Loa Angeles, 
Cal, 

Hochechild, Kohn Co., Baltimore, Md. 

J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, Maas. 


Lasalle A Koch Co.; Toledo, Ohio. 

Lion Dry Goods Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

R. H. Macy Co., New York, N. Y. 

^ *Mandel Broe. Co., Chicago, 111. 

Q. M. McKelvey Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Morohouae-Martens Co., Columbua, Ohio. 
B. Nugent A Bro. Dry Goods Co., St. Uuia, 
Mo. 

Penn Traffic Co., Jc^natown, Pa. 

M. Rich A Bro. Co., Atlan||||Ca. 
Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Smith-Kasson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Stroufls-Uirshberg Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
John Taylor Dry Goods ('o., fcansae 
City; Mo. 

. Wm. Taylor, Son A Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Emporium, San Francisco, Cal. 

The Glass Blot^ Store, Duluth, Minn. 
The Lindner Co,, Cleveland, Ohiov 


-Joseph A Feiss Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio (fac- 


CITIES IN WHICH GRADUATES OF THE TEACHERS’ 
training class are conducting SALESMAN- 
SHIP COURSES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


Boston, Man. 
OincinMti, Ohio, 
tndianapolis, Ind. 
Logansport, Ind. 


Milwaukee, Wia. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Waterbury, Conn. 


pOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS OFFERING SALESMANSHIP, 


Brighton. 
Charlestown. 
Dorchestek 
East Boston. 


Girls. 

Hyde Pork. 
Practical #rts. 
^xbury. 


'South Boston.^ 
West Roxbury. 




In • few oeSM a^aouiej exists at present. ^ 

written educational dJrecton ha vs been placed In the following stores: » 
><aBWlt. Tellar A Cn_ Naw Vnpir v v- . r 


B<aawlt, Taller di Ca, New V,ork, N. Y. 

Baries»>Naah Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

OavkSfoa Bm.,hk|ix City, Iowa. 

Denholm di UoKay Ca, Worcester, Mass. 

Bagtand Brea., PltteOald, Hass. 

Oku 0. Onmt Co., PaJaesvnif, Ohio. 

Brtm A Oa, Newark, N. J. 

Ipteph Oo.,*Pmsburgfa, Pa. ' 

Dry Goods Co., Brlduport, Conn. 

report wu writt« Uw followinr, bav. bMtgldwlIto Uu Il.t: 


* Malson Blanche, New Orleans, La. 

* O'^^Onnor, HolTat Co., San Frandeco, Cal. 
The D. M. Reed Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Shepard, Nonrall Co., Boeton, Uau. 

^hn Wanemaker, New York, N. Y. 

OoTden Rule, dt. Paul, Itinn. 
Soraggii-Vandervoort-Barpey, St Loiili, Uo. 
Woodwanf A Lotbrop, Washington, D. C. 


Worrester. Nass. 




